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‘To CURE —is the Voice of the Past. 
the Divine Whisper of the Present. 


4 INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make you feel languid—tired—“ blue little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your bead and 


* fone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural a — for over 40 years has been the stand- 
ard remedy-for -constipation, 


A Judicious Rule.—" Yet, Restrain 
from the table with a desire to eat more. 


liousness, impure bleod and indigestion. 


te, and get always up 
, Do not touch anything 


that does not agree with your stomach, . it most oe to the 
palate.’’ These rules have been adopted in principle by all dieticians 
of eminence. and we recommend their use. 


‘A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better 
than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.” 


ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ iS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by . 


J. C. ENO, LTD, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


WATERMAN MARINE 
MOTORS, 

43 LEICESTER SQ., 

LONDON W.C. 


PORTABLE ‘BOXES. 


Loose 


fro 
-£11 126. each 
Carriage Paid 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Free. Works 6 Acres. 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LV.—SIR ROBERT HERMON-HODGE, Bart., M.P. 


BY THE EDITOR 


HE singular composition of the present Parliament, which as it chances 

| has sat for so abnormally long a time, is shown by the fact that there 
are supposed to be pro-Germans among the members, and if the sup- 
position is wrong there certainly seems every justification for it. A few are 
suspected of this leaning simply because it pays them, a few more seem to 
be urged on by vanity which drives them to singularity of behaviour, so that 
even the inhuman crimes by which the Huns have betrayed their nature do 
not influence these English allies. Then too there is a small scattering of 
the flabby-minded, such as Lord Hugh Cecil, who proclaims his fixed deter- 
mination to love the Germans whatever they may do, if indeed they can da 
more in the direction of utter barbarism than they have done. Incidentally 
it may be inquired with amazement what sort of people they can be in Han- 
ley to choose a representative such as Mr. Outhwaite! That the existing 
House of Commons should be unprecedentedly devoid of sportsmen is on 
the whole small matter for surprise, or that it should contain an exceptional 
number of the adversaries of those sports and pastimes which have always 
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appealed so strongly to the great majority of Britons. No little gratification 
is therefore to be derived from the fact that the latest addition to the Parlia- 
mentary ranks—though an old member who has occupied several seats to 
the perfect satisfaction of those whom he has represented—should be one of 
the very best all-round sportsmen in the country—Sir Robert Hermon- 
Hodge. 

As a boy iat Clifton he much distinguished himself at cricket and 
football, and, proceeding to Oxford he was captain of his College eleven 
(Worcester), and second in command of the boats. Furthermore, he made his 
mark as a swimmer, winning more than one prize; and, keeping a horse at 
Woodstock, he hunted with the Heythrop and other packs of hounds which 
came within reach. Amongst his chief delights at this period was riding in 
the college grinds, and on the occasion of one of his early essays rather a 
quaint thing happened. There was a crowd at the first fence, leaving insuffi- 
cient room for the riders to go comfortably at it, and being squeezed against 
his neighbour, Mr. Hodge accidentally got his knee under the man’s thigh, 
so that he could not avoid lifting him out of the saddle as they rose to the 
jump. _ He had not the least idea at the time of the name of the victim. Some 
months afterwards, however, the man next to whom he sat at dinner, Mr. 
Robert Yerburgh, was recounting some ef his sporting experiences, and 
mentioned this piece of bad luck which had befallen him amongst others, 
little suspecting that it was the friend to whom he was talking who had done 
the mischief. Another quaint thing also took place a little later. Mr. Hodge 
came down heavily at the water and was for a moment dazed. His first idea 
was to get up again and be at it as speedily as possible. Spectators who had 
been standing near the jump helped to get him going, and, making up lost 
ground, he finished second. On returning to the enclosure he observed that 
the owner looked at him with amused astonishment, and presently breaking into 
a laugh inquired, ‘‘ What’s that you’re on? ’’ Someone else, it appears, had 
come down at the same fence, and Mr. Hodge had got on the wrong horse. 

It was naturally his ambition to win a House of Commons steeplechase, 
but he could never get nearer than second, finishing in that position twice on a 
very useful hunter, Lady Evelyn. One of the pictures at Wyfold Court is a 
spirited representation of the race which Mr. Flower did not win, though he 
came in first. Only maidens were eligible. The honourable member was on 
an animal called Home Rule, which previously, when known as Sultan, had 
carried off no fewer than eight races! He was, of course, disqualified. In 
this particular ’chase Mr. Hodge could not ride, something having gone 
wrong with his intended mount, and he is depicted in the painting looking on 
close to a fence over which Mr. Walter Long, the present Colonial Secretary, 
it need hardly be said, is leading. Mr. Bromley-Davenport, wearing the 
green collar of the Cheshires, well up. 

I was lately privileged to spend a day at Sir Robert’s beautiful house, as 
he had been good enough to ask me to have a look at his mares and foals, and 
I had to break to him very gently my desire to include him in the present 
series, knowing his dislike to being brought into prominence. As we 
strolled over the estate I extracted a certain number of interesting facts, as will 
be seen from these pages; but it was hard to make my host talk about himself. 
Sir Robert has, as I was aware, a great and most thoroughly deserved repu- 
tation as a shot, and, oddly enough, while we were discussing the subject a 
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big covey of partridges jumped up at our feet in one of the paddocks, within 
a very few yards of the spot over which we had passed a very few minutes 
previously. There is good shooting on the estate and in the neighbourhood 
generally. It may be here interpolated that Sir Robert for a long time com- 
manded the Oxfordshire Yeomanry, of which King Edward was Colonel-in- 


A CORRIDOR IN WYFOLD COURT. 


Chief, Viscount Valentia honorary Colonel, the Duke of Marlborough second 
in command, other officers notable or notorious as the reader pleases. Winston 
Churchill, a squadron leader, Sir F. E. Smith, a subaltern. The Bishop of 
Oxford was Chaplain. A photograph shows King Edward with these and 
other officers returning from an inspection. 

I asked my host to tell me any curious incidents that had occurred to him 
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while shooting, and one he mentioned which happened at Blenhiem. A re- 
triever, keenly observant of what was going on outside a covert, saw a 
pheasant killed in the air. The dog stood under the place where the bird was 
about to fall, gazing up, his mouth wide open with the evident intention of 
“fielding ’’ the bird; rapidly as it was coming down he caught it in his mouth 
before it touched the ground and held it without being knocked over by the 
concussion. ‘* A curious fluke once happened while I was out grouse driving,”’ 
Sir Robert observed. ‘‘ Eight grouse were approaching between two of the 
butts and they were all killed with three barrels. I need not say I am claiming 
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no sort of credit, but as it chanced my first barrel accounted for no fewer than 
five, and I got another as they were going away. The man at the next butt 
got a brace with his first shot, and consequently had a barrel to spare. The 
odd thing was that my loader appeared to think there was something uncanny 
about this, and amazed me by asking, ‘‘ Will I bury them? ’’ Yet I am not 
sure that Sir Robert is not even keener about trout fishing than about shoot- 
ing. He says that there is hardly a river or stream in Northumberland from 
which he, a Tynesider by descent, has not endeavoured to take toll. I asked 
him what was the secret of successful fishing, and he replied, ‘‘ Far off and 
from out of sight! ’’ adding, ‘‘ and of course, you must know where to fish! ”’ 
There is no water on the Wyfold estate, but the Kennet and other famous 
trout rivers are within easy distance. 

It was principally, however, as an owner of horses and a particularly 
diligent student of breeding the thoroughbred that I was most anxious to make 
Sir Robert a source of information. Though the most liberal of men and 
with no objection to spending money for the purchase of what he wants, he 
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has no ambition merely to buy races, as it were, to win them with high- 
priced horses. His great idea is to try and breed winners, following the lines 
of blood which specially appeal to him, and he has a great belief at the 
present time in Usaa, her great grand-dam having been Red Rag, one of the 
three half sisters to Bend Or, who have all done well in the paddocks. It was 
for this reason she was sent to Jingling Geordie, who brings in Bend Or 
again, the produce being Georgia who ranks high among the present two- 
year-olds. Of course, we are so early in the season that horses who come to 
the front may be considered of small account before the autumn. Georgia, 


‘*CATHEDRAL AISLES’’ IN THE WOODS. 


however, looks like going on. She secured the Fitzwilliam Stakes very 
easily by a couple of lengths from Syndrian, then known as the Polkerris 
colt, and on the occasion of her second appearance, when she was practically 
left at the post, meeting Syndrian again in the First Spring Stakes on the day 
before the Two Thousand, she finished only a length and a half behind him, 
giving him 5 Ibs., exclusive of sex allowance, the pair of them however being 
beaten by Wilton, to whom Georgia was giving 8 lbs., there being six and 
twenty behind her. At the July meeting Georgia beat a large field for the 
Home-bred Plate. Usaa, though only eleven years old, has been mated with 
Teufel, Pillo, Featherbed, Jingling Geordie, John o’ Gaunt, Bayardo and 
Beppo, and all her produce that have been out have won races. Feather- 
bed's son, Verdun, is needless to observe, a really smart colt. Indeed it seems 
they cannot give her a loser. 

Her present foal is by John o’ Gaunt, and unless looks prove most unhap- 
pily deceptive, he should make a racehorse of distinction. I was greatly pleased 
with this colt, the more so as I am a great believer in the possibilities of the sire 
of Swynford. Sir Robert has noted a detail which had not occurred to me—- 
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the number of classic and other good winners who have been bred from mares 
at the age of ten. Usaa’s last mate was Bayardo. She was one of the last 
mares to visit this great horse, whose early death is a loss not only to his 
owner, Mr.Fairie, but to the country. | Usaa has not much size, but one of Sir 
Robert’s theories is, ‘‘ small mare, big foal.’’ She specially appeals to him, 
I should add, as going back to Pilgrimage, Paradigm and Ellen ‘Horne—a 
double cross of this last mare. 


Three colts in the paddocks are sons of Jingling Geordie and Villa Vista 
(by Bona Vista), of John o’ Gaunt and Mersey Bank, and of Sunbright and 
Galloping Queen, this last named having been covered at three years old. 
The fillies are Trixie, by St. Victrix—Pollie Hill (by Polymelus), Usalia, by 
Beppo—Usaa, and Sunny Smile, by Sunflower [I—Dimples. Dimples is a 
mare on whom one of Sir Robert’s sons—all seven have been fighting, two 
have given their lives for their country, and one is now in hospital, home 
wounded for the second time—won the Ubique Plate at Aldershot. On the 
subject of the age of productive mares, by the way, Sir Robert was once the 
owner of Vaudeville, dam of no fewer than twenty-two foals. The last one, 
Small Talk, by Littleton, was sold to go to Brazil, where he won no fewer than 
eighteen races. The Brazilians were eager to obtain an own brother, a not 
unnatural desire, and sent over to see if One were to be had; none had been 
born, Small Talk having wound up the series. Villa Vista has a foal by that 
good all-rounder, flat racer, hurdler and ’chaser, Balscadden. Fairy, by St. 
Angelo, has been sent to give Poor Boy a chance. 


I must not omit to mention that Lady Hermon Hodge’s grandfather was 
Mr. Udny of Udny, who won the Derby of 1823 with Emilius, having pre- 
viously been victorious in two classics, the One Thousand and Oaks of 1818 
with Corinne. One of the best horses Sir Robert has owned was Convent, a 
daughter of Philammon and Conviction. The offer of a large sum by Sir 
John Thursby, father of the present Steward of the Jockey Club, tempted him 
to sell, and it was when carrying the light blue and white halved instead of 
the black, pink sleeves, that she won her races as a three-year-old and made a 
strong bid for the valuable Manchester Cup. The five-year-old Shancrotha, 
giving her only 3lb., beat her by three-parts of a length, Buccaneer, who had 
won the Ascot Cup the year before, fourth, behind Enniskillen. For the 
Gold Vase at Ascot Convent was allowed to walk over. 


For many years Sir Robert hunted a pack of harriers till Parliamentary 
and County work obliged him reluctantly to give them up. Some views of 
Wyfold Court are given. The beautiful house is full of interesting objects, 
trophies of game from various parts of the world, including some remarkably 
fine heads obtained by Sir Robert in Scotland, at Rannoch Lodge and else- 
where, and a particularly fine and very large collection of water colour draw- 
ings by the famous Swedish artist Lundghren, representing scenes in India 
at the time of the Mutiny. There is no collection of this painter’s works in 
his own country. 
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Fi Look Round 


BY 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


EN connected with the Turf are 

naturally considering the all- 
important subject of what will happen 
in the racing world when things have 
settled down after the conclusion of 
peace. That racing will ever lose its 
popularity is in the highest degree 
improbable. Such a thing need never 
be feared, apart from the absolutely 
essential maintenance of the blood- 
stock-breeding industry. A_ few 
months ago in the course of conver- 
sation with Lord Northcliffe he ex- 
pressed agreement with the opinion 
just enumerated. There would, he 
believed, be changes of various kinds 
in many sports and pastimes, but rac- 
ing would hold its own, and when he 
spoke I think he was only consider- 
ing the matter from the point of view 
of a favourite recreation. His opinion 
is not by any means the impression 
of a sympathetic racegoer. I have as 
a matter of fact more than once seen 
Lord Northcliffe on a racecourse. We 
have met at Ascot, and I have further- 
more been with him to both Auteuil 
and Longchamps—we went to the 
Grand Prix, I think it must have been 
in 1910—but he takes no sort of in- 
terest in racehorses, and the belief of 


one of the shrewdest living judges 
of affairs is completely impartial. 
Racing has thriven in whatever part 
of the world it has been started, and 
England is essentially its home. 


At Home and Abroad. 


For a long time past, however, own- 
ers to whom money is of any impor- 
tance have been murmuring at the 
heavy expense entailed in pursuing 
their favourite sport as compared with 
the cost of keeping and running horses 
practically everywhere else. Even 
those to whom the money is a matter 
of little or no moment are inclined to 
object to what they regard as exces- 
sive charges. It has more than once 
been pointed out that at a recent per- 
iod when stakes of the value of £10,000 
were run—the Eclipse, Princess of 
Wales’ and Jockey Club Stakes— it 
cost £115 to send a horse to the post, 
and there had been progressive for- 
feits, so that unless the entry were 
struck out when in the ordinary 
course of events next to nothing could 
be known about him, the nomination 
of horses whose inferiority was recog- 
nised long before the day of the race 
might be considered costly. For the 
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French Grand Prix, which has of late 
years been worth almost midway be- 
tween £14,000 and £15,000—with 
£1,200 for the second and £720 for the 
third—starting incurs a liability of 
£80, but one can take out a horse up 
to ten p.m. on the Wednesday before 
the race, for a mere £16. English 
owners also read the conditions of 
races in our Colonies and in America, 
finding well-nigh invariably that run- 
ning horses there—anywhere but in 
England—is a vastly cheaper busi- 
ness. 


The Ascot Programme. 


It would doubtless be wrong to im- 
ply that as things are with us, or to 
speak by the card as they were prior 
to the war, the game is not worth the 
candle. Thus, for instance, in normal 
times the man who ran a horse for the 
Derby was taking the liberal odds of 
£6,450 to £50. If this animal showed 
no promise he could avoid further 
liability by paying £5 up to the last 


Tuesday in the March preceding the 
race, or £25 if, having missed the op- 
portunity of the minor forfeit, he 


decided not to compete. Derbys and 
what were called the Ten Thousand 
Pounders are, however, exceptional, 
as are such stakes as the Buckenham, 
£300 each half forfeit, the Boscawen, 
the Bretby, the Royal, £100 each with- 
out forfeit, or the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Goodwood of £200 each. To 
these nothing is added. Owners race 
simply for their own money, and a cer- 
tain number is always found perfectly 
content to do so. It is the general run 
of conditions, mainly for unimportant 
races, against which many owners 
protest. Something is wanted more 
tempting than the thirty sovereigns 
each, ten sovereigns forfeit, with 200 
sovereigns added. We were accus- 
tomed annually to hear commendation 
of the Ascot programme. Some races 
indeed were not exactly cheap even 
there as the Ascot Derby, fifty sov- 
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ereigns each, half forfeit, 500 sover- 
eigns added; the Coronation Stakes, 
100 sovereigns each, half forfeit, with 
300 sovereigns added; the St. James’ 
Palace Stakes with similar conditions; 
but there was also a tempting array 
of rich prizes, such as the Coventry 
and New Stakes for two-year-olds, 
ten sovereigns each, with 1,000 added, 
the Rous Memorial, ten sovereigns 
each, half forfeit, with 1,000 added, 
the Hardwicke Stakes with 2,000 
sovereigns added to a sweepstakes of 
ten sovereigns each. For the Gold 
Cup, value £500, with 3,500 in specie 
in addition—out of which the second 
horse received 700 sovereigns, the 
third 300 sovereigns—owners had only 
to provide a sweepstakes of twenty 
sovereigns each, half forfeit. 


The Problem. 


The prosperity of some meetings 
affords another instance of the pro- 
verb that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Where most money is offered 
in stakes the chances are—though it 
does not quite follow as a matter of 
course—that most money will be forth- 
coming from ‘“‘ the gate ’’; when the 
programme is made up of £100 Plates 
there is not likely to be much of a 
throng in the stands and enclosures. 
To make owners provide stakes for 
themselves is a capital idea for race- 
course companies when it works ; some 
of these owners, however, are strongly 
of opinion that their burdens should 
be made lighter. That Clerks of 
Courses are eager to do what they can 
in this direction need hardly be said, 
simply because upon pleasing owners 
the success of their enterprises in a 
very large measure depends. The 
problem before them, and before rac- 
ing executives generally, is how to 
contrive good sport at a cheaper rate 
for those who furnish the runners, and 
these executives will have to set their 
best wits to work. A good notion was 
put into practice more than once at 
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Hurst Park, where matches were got 
up between well known horses. That 
between Eager and Royal Flush drew 
a hugh attendance, and incidentally, 
unless rumour were incorrect, enabled 
some at any rate of those connected 
with Royal Flush to make a great deal 
of money by backing Eager, profess- 
ing meantime the utmost confidence in 
the loser. The scheme was carried out 
also under National Hunt Rules, 
another match being brought off be- 
tween two exceptionally good hurdle 
jumpers, Karakoul and Mark Time. 
But it is by no means always that 
two notable horses, each of whom is 
certain to have a following, can be 
found, and if they are their owners 
may not be willing to match them. 
Happily there are many blessed with 
plentiful exchequers whose keenness 
about the National Sport induces them 
to disregard the cost. There will 
doubtless always be rich stakes for 
rich men. What it seems desirable to 
aim at is the provision of minor races 
likely to tempt those who are anxious 
to run horses, but to whom expense 
is a consideration. 


Ten Thousand Pounders. 


But before money can be distri- 
buted amongst owners it must be pro- 
cured from some source or other. The 
receipts from visitors to Ascot are very 
large. There is plenty to divide. The 
attraction of seeing the best horses in 
the world is irresistible, and in other 
respects prestige attaches to the Royal 
Meeting which renders it unique. To 
many other courses visitors have to be 
enticed. There is in truth a number 
of regular attendants who go the 
rounds of the meetings and find their 
way to at least the majority of them 
throughout the year. Another contin- 
gent must be tempted by something 
special. Thus there is a vast difference 
at Newmarket between the attendances 
on the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire days and on ordinary occasions. 
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And to find this something special 
is apt to cost a great deal of money. 
The brilliant idea occurred to Mr. 
Hwfa Williams rather more than 
thirty years ago that an unprecedent- 
edly large prize of a round £10,000 
would draw visitors to Sandown Park; 
and he was right. The amount, too, 
was not merely nominal. Sometimes, 
here and elsewhere, the £10,000 was 
even exceeded. In one case _ it 
amounted to £11,000. I well remem- 
ber that 23rd of July, 1886, when Ben- 
digo won the first Eclipse. If rain 
could have deterred visitors the as- 
sembly on the Esher course would 
have been scanty, for it poured in tor- 
rents. To see a field of horses run for 
£10,000 was, however, regarded as a 
spectacle not to be missed ; everywhere 
the crowd was dense, and so success- 
ful did the scheme appear that similar 
stakes were offered elsewhere, at 
Leicester, at Kempton Park, presently 
at Manchester, and a couple of them 
at Newmarket—till the novelty wore 
off, the races were abandoned one after 
another except the Eclipse and the Joc- 
key Club Stakes, and at the First July 
Meeting the Princess of -Wales’s 
Stakes was reduced first to 6,000 sov- 
eigns, then to 2,000 sovereigns, added 
to a sweepstakes of thirty sovereigns 
each. 


The Resumption of Racing. 


An obvious comment on the per- 
mission accorded by the Government 
to continue racing is that there was 
clearly no just cause for its discon- 
tinuance. The number of meetings 
which will have been held by the end 
of the year, is, indeed, actuallv larger 
than was originally arranged. One 
good thing to set against the mischief 
that has been done in so many direc- 
tions is that many who had thought- 
lessly accepted racing as merely a 
sport and an amusement have come to 
see its absolute necessity as a branch 
of the thoroughbred horse-breeding in- 
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dustry, which is now admitted to be 
a national asset of the first magnitude 
by all who care to recognise facts. It 
seems impossible that those who were 
responsible for the stoppage do not 
now understand the harm they have 
occasioned. Numbers of horses have 
been shot, hundreds have been ren- 
dered useless for racing purposes, 
those that have been sold have fetched 
a small fraction of their value and in 
most cases have gone to foreign 
purchasers so that they are lost to 
the country. Several bought by 
shrewd people at the Newmar- 
ket December Sales for the pur- 
pose of being resold in Australia 
proved extraordinarily remunerative. 
In one case a colt made exactly twelve 
times the sum for which he had been 
allowed to leave the English sale ring. 
That trainers who had _ transferred 
their establishments from various 
country quarters to Newmarket, as- 
suming, of course, that the arrange- 
ments which the Government had 


passed as necessary would be carried 
out, have been put to crushing ex- 


pense is a minor matter, 
serious enough for them. 
Enemies of the Turf are naturally 
irate in the extreme to find that their 
attack on it has failed, but at least one 
of them, a certain Mr. John Gulland, 
“‘ of the Anti-Gambling League,’’ as 
he describes himself, should not have 
let his pen run away with him so com- 
pletely as he did in the composition 
of an article for the Daily Chronicle. 
** Defenders of racing say that it is 
something more than a sport,’’ he 
writes, admitting the truth of the 
assertion and endeavouring to make 
an effective reply by describing it as 
“a compound of sport and trade and 
organised gambling.’’ It is a trade, 
of course, that is precisely the fact 
those associated with it have so for- 
cibly emphasised. It is a trade in the 
production and sale of invaluable sires 
and superbly bred mares. As _ re- 
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gards these sires it may be incident- 
ally remarked that two of them are 
now in Germany, having been bought 
by the Government of that country 
for £21,000 each—there are some two 
score others in the of 
the Hun—and the point is that 
without having been submitted to 
the test of the racecourse they 
probably would not have fetched a 
twentieth part of the money. One of 
Mr. Gulland’s remarks is worthy of a 
little examination. ‘‘ The mainstay 
of the Turf,’’ he says, “ is the large 
body of men who have entered it of 
recent years for the plunder that is to 
be picked up.’’ In answering this I 
am induced to follow a method which 
has been adopted elsewhere, for the 
answer seems to meet the case so well, 
and so strikingly to show the value of 
Mr. Gulland’s opinions and assertions. 
It has been pointed out that the 
Derby is the great representative race, 
that it would necessarily be supported 
by representative owners, those who 
constitute ‘“‘ the mainstay of the 
Turf; ’’ and it is consequently worth 
while to see the sort of men who have 
entered it ‘‘ for the plunder that is to 
be picked up.’’ Owners whose horses 
were intended to run for the Derby 
of the present year, 1917, had it taken 
place at Epsom, are headed by His 
Majesty the King, who had four 
colts engaged, and I may add has 
four colts and a filly for the Derby 
next year. Going down the list in 
alphabetical order we come to Major 
Waldorf-Astor; to Mr. Frank Bibby, 
the great ship owner; to Mr. J. Buch- 
anan; Sir Mark Burrell; Mr. Henry 
Cholmondeley, nephew of the late 
Sir Tatton Sykes; Sir E. Cochrane, 
Lady Conyngham, Lord Derby, 
Lady James Douglas, Sir Thomas 
Dewar, Lord Dunraven, Lord Dur- 
ham, Lord Ellesmere, Mr. Fairie, 
Lord Falmouth, Lady Frederick, 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Sir Gilbert Green- 
all, Lord Harewood, Mr. Hulton, 
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Sir R. W. B. Jardine, Lord Jersey, 
Colonel Charles Lambton, Mr. Lar- 
nach, Lord Londonderry, Lord Lons- 
dale, Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Mr. Wal- 
ter Raphael, Lord Rosebery, Mr. J. 
A. de Rothschild, Mr. James Russel, 
Lord Sandhurst, Lord Savile, Lord 
Sefton, Sir Berkeley Sheffield, Mr. 
Mortimer Singer, Mr. W. M. G. 
Singer, Sir Mark Sykes, Sir W. 
Tatem, Sir John Thursby, Colonel 
Hall Walker, Mr. Reid Walker, 
the Duke of Westminster, Mr. 
L. Winans, Lord Wolverhampton 
and Lord Zetland. Besides these 
there are French owners, M. E. 
Blanc, M. C. Caillault, M. Ephrussi, 
M. Gourgaud, the Barone de Roths- 
child; and from New York the fam- 
ous breeders, Mr. J. E. Madden and 
Mr. H. Whitney. These are “ the 
mainstays of the Turf,’’ who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gulland have “‘ entered it 
for the plunder which is to be picked 
up.’ They are surely a rather respect- 
able band of robbers in spite of the 
poor opinion that Mr. Gulland enter- 
tains of them. 


The Newmarket July Meeting. 


Racing was resumed at Newmarket 
on the 17th of last month—this issue of 
the magazine is dated August—and 
proved of some importance notwith- 
standing that the stakes were small. 
The highest prize during the three 
was the £300, added to a sweepstakes 
of £20 each for starters, with a £5 for- 
feit for those who did not run—the 
Princess’s Plate for two-year-olds. It 
was generally agreed that this brought 
out an exceptionally good looking field, 
and it went to a remarkably handsome 
colt belonging to Sir W. J. Tatem, 
Skyrocket, a son of Sunstar and Maid 
of the Mist. The famous Sceptre is 
therefore his maternal grand-dam. 
Skyrocket had nothing to spare, Mr. 
Hulton’s Sonning being beaten by no 
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more than a neck, with Captain Han- 
bury’s Hillhampton no more than a 
head behind. This compensated the 
owner of the winner for an unfortunate 
occurence the previous afternoon, when 
the larger half of the field for the Tues- 
day Two Year Old Plate ran the course 
after what it is convenient to call a false 
start, and did not compete in the real 
race which followed. Skyrocket’s 
stable companion Scatwell, a son of 
Marcovil and Cheshire Cat, just had a 
short head the better of Somme Kiss, a 
son of Sunstar and that speedy daugh- 
ter of Best Man, Stolen Kiss. Rumour 
had it that Skyrocket is slightly better 
than Scatwell. There is frequently if 
not generally a disposition to magnify 
the merits of two-year-olds who win 
early in the season, and the general im- 
pression that the young horses who 
come out at this July Meeting are out 
of the common therefore requires con- 
firmation. As far as appearance goes, 
however, it is natural to think very 
highly of them. I have elsewhere in 
the present number referred to Sir 
Robert Hermon - Hodge’s Georgia, 
who won the Home-bred Two Year 
Old Plate from Mr. Walter Raphael’s 
Shenley Boy, a colt whose breeding is 
probably unique, he being a son of two 
Derby winners. I cannot recall an- 
other animal so bred. Blink Bonny, 
the dam of Blair Athol, was the second 
filly to win the Derby, but Blair 
Athol’s sire was Stockwell, victorious 
in the St. Leger but unplaced at 
Epsom. So far as I remember, Shot- 
over’s progeny did little good, and 
Signorinetta has not so far distin- 
guished herself as a dam of winners. 
But she won in 1908, and has not had 
much time. 

It would be useless to comment at 
length on the three-year-olds who 
ran at the July Meeting, Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Invincible, Sir William 
Cooke’s Dark Legend, Sir R. W. B. 
Jardine’s Lord Archer and Tord 
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Derby’s Hainault, for the reason that 
the New Derby will probably have 
been run before this issue is in the 
hands of at least a considerable num- 
ber of readers. It may be briefly ob- 
served that Irish form often seems poor 
when the chief winners in that country 
come to run against English horses, 
and it remains to be seen whether Lis- 
nalinchy is what his friends fondly 
believe. Lord D’Abernon’s Diadem is 
engaged, and if cool and collected 
when she goes to the post must have a 
great chance. Strictly on form, her 
One Thousand Guineas victory seems 
a little discounted by the not very im- 
pressive performance of Sunny Jane, 
an own sister of Skyrocket, in the Wel- 
ney Plate at the Newmarket July 
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Meeting, for Sunny Jane ran the win- 
ner to half a length. Diadem’s owner, 
however, holds strongly to the opinion 
that his filly,a particularly lazy animal, 
won without any difficulty, declining 
to exert herself more than was neces- 
sary. It is a fact to be noted that of 
the six fillies who have won the Derby, 
Eleanor, Blink Bonny, Signorinetta 
Fifinella also won the Oaks. Shotover, 
who had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas prior to her Epsom victory, 
did not run in the Friday race, leaving 
it to her stable companion Geheim- 
niss, and Tagalie, who appeared to 
have the Oaks in hand, refused to run 
it out, allowing herself to be beaten. 
Tagalie, therefore is the only filly 
who started for and missed the Oaks 
after having carried off the Derby. 


Sirk W. J. Tatem’s SkyROCKET, 


Photograph by Rouch. 
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PERCY 


open at 1 p.m. Wrest- 
ling commences 1.30 p,m.’’ So 
ran the notice which caught my eye as, 
one glorious September morning, I 
wandered aimlessly through the nar- 
row streets of a sleepy Cornish town. 
I had never seen any Cornish 
wrestling, and this, with the prospect 
of an idle afternoon, decided me and 
sent me hurrying back to my hotel for 
lunch. 1.25 p.m. precisely found me 
outside the main and only entrance to 
‘“‘the Park,’’ where the wrestling was 
billed to take place. 


The appearance of the ground did 
not come up to my expectations. Asa 
Northerner, I expected to find a crowd 
of spectators pouring into the enclo- 
sure, but instead there was no one about 
and the gates were shut. Wondering 
if I had made a mistake in the date, I 
hesitated, uncertain what to do, but 
seeing a brave show of bunting flutter- 
ing from various staffs inside the 
boarding, I tried the wicket gate. It 
opened at my touch, and _ stepping 
through I found myself face to face 
with two policemen and a civilian, who 
suspended their conversation to eye me 
with a mild curiosity. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ I said, ‘‘ but is there 
not to be a wrestling match here this 
afternoon? 


The stouter of the two representatives 
of the law replied that he ‘‘ believed 
there was.” 


But,’ I asked, gazny; round for 


A Cornish Wrestling Match 


WOODCOCK. 


any sign of contestant or spectator, 
‘‘what’s the matter? I don’t see any- 
one. The poster said the show was to 
start at half-past one.”’ 

The fat policeman replied that he 
didn’t know nothing about that,”’ 
while his colleague hazarded the 
opinion that he ‘‘ didn’t reckon they’d 
had dinner yet.’’ 

Sighing regretfully as I thought of 
my hurried meal, I realised that I was 
in Cornwall. 

We were now joined by a small boy, 
so the civilian, remarking that he 
supposed he’d better make a start,’’ 
entrenched himself behind a board in 
a sort of decayed sentry-box, where I 
tendered my modest sixpence and was 
allowed to pass into the enclosure, and 
eventually, after another wait for an 
official to let me in, I got a seat on the 
stand. 

By two oclock quite fifty people 
were on the ground, and from then till 
2.35 p.m., when the wrestling actually 
commenced, there was an almost un- 
interrupted stream of people entering 
the gates. 

The sixpenny portion of the stand 
filled rapidly. On the seat behind me 
was a thick-set man of about sixty 
years of age, with a small boy in a 
sailor suit. They caught my attention 
early. 

‘* What’s they rope for, Grandpa? ”’ 
the little chap inquired, referring to the 
primitive barrier between the sixpenny 
and the shilling seats. 
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‘‘ That’s to separate the blue blood 
from the red, my son,’’ was the reply, 
and proved the beginning of a long dis- 
course of strong Socialistic tendencies, 
but which failed ignominiously to im- 
press the boy, as he cut the lecture 
short with a demand for ‘‘ diamond 
crackers,’’ the latter proving to be a 
species of sweets which had been given 
to ‘‘ Grandpa ”’ for safe keeping. 

Just as the committee and officials 
entered the field a huge old man with 
an aggressively red face, fringed in a 
halo of white beard and whiskers, 
stopped directly in front of me, and 
remarked with a _ beaming smile, 
Hello, Watermug! ”’ 

For a moment I thought he was 
addressing me, and I was on the point 
of telling him that he was a rude old 
man and had better go away when a 
brawny fist shot out from behind my 
right ear and wrung his’ hand 
vigorously, while the voice. of 
‘‘Grandpa,” otherwise ‘‘ Watermug,”’ 
bellowed a greeting, afterwards in- 


viting ‘‘Tom”’ to a seat beside him on 


the already uncomfortably-crowded 
bench. The indignant remonstrances 
of the other occupants were cheerfully 
overruled by the announcement that 
Tom would ‘ take the lad’s place, and 
the lad could sit on his knee.” This 
solution was by no means acceptable to 
the majority, and their grumblings 
were only finally quelled by the appear- 
ance of the first pair.of wrestlers. 

The umpire, with the ‘‘ sticklers,’’ as 
his two assistants are called, now 
entered the ring, followed by the 
wrestlers, while a large man with a still 
larger voice roared out their names, 
and the towns they hailed from, 
‘* Jago of Lostwithiel,’’ and ‘‘ Pascoe 
of Penzance,’ and the same informa- 
tion was written up in huge white 
letters on a revolving blackboard. 

The wrestlers, who were dressed in 
tights and stockings, wore nothing 
above the waist but loose ‘‘ jumpers ”’ 
or jackets of strong canvas, each being 
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marked on the back with a red and a 
blue cross respectively. 

On explaining to my neighbour that 
I was ignorant of the rules of the 
Cornish style of wrestling, he kindly 
enlightened me. To secure a fall, one 
wrestler must be thrown flat on his 
back so that his two shoulders and one 
of his hips or one shoulder and two hips 
(three out of the four ‘‘ points ’’) touch 
the ground at the same time, and be- 
fore any other portion of the body. 
The whole of the wrestling takes place 
while the combatants are on their feet. 
Should one be thrown, or touch the 
ground, if only with his knee, the 
wrestling is at once stopped, and the 
sticklers decide whether it is a good 
‘* fall” or not, and if it is decided that 
the ‘‘ fall’? was not a good one, the 
wrestling must begin again. The legs 
are freely used, but arm holds are only 
allowed above the waist, and on any 
part of the canvas jacket. At one time, 
my informant told me, kicking was 
allowed, and the men wore heavy iron- 
shod boots, with which they belaboured 
one another’s shins, but as_ the 
‘‘ wrestling ” then often degenerated 
into little more than kicking matches, 
kicking was eventually ruled out as 
detrimental to the true sport. 

The first bout was soon over. 

Each combatant, working his jacket 
tightly round him so as to make it diffi- 
cult for his opponent to obtain a good 
hold, gripped the slack in front of him 
with his left hand; then they cautiously 
shook hands, and the ‘‘ play’’ com- 
menced. Like a pair of game cocks 
they worked round each other, then 
Jago, who wore the blue crossed jacket, 
suddenly shot out his hand and laid 
hold of his opponent’s jacket above the 
shoulder. Red tried to jerk away, but 
finding himself unable to get loose, he 
closed, and after swaying together for 
a few moments they fell, Red being 
uppermost. 

Slowly they regained their feet, 
while the sticklers consulted as to the 
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decision. It was soon given, and con- 
queror and conquered shook hands once 
more, and left the ring. 

A slim little man in black tights now 
appeared, and was greeted with a wave 
of applause, being obviously well- 
known and popular. 

‘‘ Th’ cleanest wrastler in the two 
counties ’’ was Tom’s comment from be- 
hind, a verdict with which everyone 
seemed to agree. 

His opponent looked a good three 
stone heavier, being much too fat, and 
it was soon apparent who was the 
better wrestler. The little man, who 
had donned Jago’s discarded blue- 
crossed jacket, worked briskly round 
his antagonist, and was always the 
aggressor, but his efforts to successfully 
throw him were for a while unavailing. 
Several times he brought him to the 
ground, but could not secure a fall, and 
once Red deliberately dropped to his 
knees to obtain relief from a difficult 
position. This unsportsmanlike mode 
of escape roused a storm of indignant 
censure from the spectators. Watermug 


was especially vigorous. 
wrastlein’ !’’ he shouted; ‘“‘ ’tisn’t 
wrastlein’ at all. ’Tis holding off he 


is!”’ 

A state of things that was evident 
even to me, for Red—obviously out of 
condition, seemed much distressed, and 
panting painfully hung back from his 
smaller adversary, adopting a policy 
of mere passive resistance, but at length 
science and training prevailed, and he 
was thrown heavily on his back. 

The sticklers declared it a ‘‘ back,’ 
a decision that was immensely popular 
with the crowd, though Red protested 
against it vigorously. His protests 
being of no avail, he completely lost his 
temper, and refusing to shake hands 
with his opponent left the ring amidst 
the jeers of the onlookers. ‘‘ An’ aw 
wouldn’t shake hands! Fairly 
throwed an’ wouldn’t shake hands! 
And aw,”’ they howled mercilessly. 

So the contest went on. Sometimes 
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neither of the combatants could obtain 
a fall, and, giving place to another 
pair, they would lie at the ringside rest- 
ing until the second couple had decided 
their bout, when they would resume. 

Presently a stout elderly man, whose 
hair seemed to have entirely deserted 
the top of his head in favour of his 
upper lip, where it had concentrated in 
an enormous ‘“ Viking’’ moustache, 
emerged from the dressing-room. 

“Why, ’tis ould Zach!” I heard 
Watermug exclaim behind me, in tones 
of gratified wonder. 

‘Ould Zach? Never! ”’ cried Tom; 
and both leaned over me and breathed 
strongly down the back of my neck in 
their excitement. ‘‘ Yea, ’tis, though, 
the old fule! He be sixty-three if he’s 
a year; think o’ that now! Well, 
well! ” And the identity established to 
their satisfaction, they burst into shouts 
of greeting and encouragement. It was 
evident, in spite of their somewhat dis- 
courteous remarks, that their sym- 
pathies were all with the ‘‘ old un,’’ as 
they called him, and though many of 
the spectators seemed to look on the 
appearance of the old man as a huge 
joke, he took himself very seriously. 

The bout provided a good deal or 
amusement. His opponent was a much 
younger man, and attacked vigorously. 
Several times the veteran was thrown, 
but with a dexterity that was as 
wonderful as it was unexpected in so 
old a man, he twisted in falling, so as to 
nullify the fall. His antagonist took 
the adverse decisions of the sticklers 
with great good humour, though there 
were angry remonstrances from some of 
his supporters among the crowd as these 
continued. 

‘*He doesn’t mind,’’ my neighbour 
remarked to me; ‘‘ he knows he has the 
old chap beat.’’ 

At last, after another inconclusive 
fall, the sticklers announced a ‘“‘ back.’”’ 
This verdict did not meet with the 
veteran’s approval, and he commenced 
to argue the point. He was quite calm 
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about it, but very much in earnest, 
and he paid no attention to the good- 
humoured banter of the crowd, who 
advised him to ‘‘Get along home, 
Uncle! ’’ It was some time before he 
could be persuaded to leave the ring, 
and he caused a final roar of merriment 
when his opponent approached him for 
the customary handshake by absently 
putting his hand out behind him and 
shaking hands, what time he continued 
the discussion with the sticklers with 
unabated interest. 

The heats were at length worked off, 
plenty f good ‘‘play’’ being seen, 
while some of the competitors were 
evidently little more than novices. Two 
of these had a rather peculiar bout. 
They got the jackets worked right up 
round each other’s necks, and though 
obviously straining hard, remained 
obstinately locked together, neither 
being able to obtain a real advantage. 
The sticklers at times approached them 
closely and peered into their faces, and 
my neighbour told me that it was to 
‘“were going black,’’ ze., 


see if they 
that they were not being choked by the 
pressure of the canvas jackets on their 
throats. 
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The second of the semi-finals proved 
the most interesting bout of the after- 
noon, the contestants being both big men, 
and as the winner of the previous semi- 
final had announced his intention of 
retiring from the contest owing to an 
injury received during his last tussle, 
the bout was practically the final one. 

The men wrestled cleaniy and well, 
and both frequently earned the ap- 
proval of the crowd. It was a 
tremendous struggle and lasted a long 
time, but eventually a decisive fall was 
obtained, and the victor, after assisting 
the vanquished to rise, and shaking 
hands with him, made for the dressing- 
room across the turf; but his way was ° 
barred by eight or nine of the defeated 
competitors, each of whom he now haa 
to ‘‘back’’ before they would allow 
him to proceed. 

This, my most useful neighbour ex- 
plained to me, was an ancient wrestling 
custom to ‘‘ give a back ’’ to the winner, 
and in this instance the ceremony was 
faithfully carried out, for the last I saw 
of the new ‘‘ Champion of the West,”’ 
as I left the stand, was him solemnly 
laying ‘‘ ould Zach ’’ on his back at the 
top of the pavilion steps. 
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LL those who follow this Great 
War from a strategic point of 
view, will see that horses must, in the 
near future, play an important part in 
the history of this campaign. The 
number or casualties in Remounts 
during the war, and the casualties of 
Colonial horses from Overseas, in- 
cluding those that have been and are 
still being condemned, and so lost to 
the country, is terribly large. 

How necessary it is, then, that the 
Cavalry, Artillery, Army Service 
Corps, and everyone connected with 
horses should know and be able to get 
the utmost value from those animals 
under their care, a duty they owe to 
their country, their horses, and them- 
selves. 

My hope and object in writing and 
offering you my intimate knowledge 
of this subject, in all its branches, is 
to endeavour to prevent the absolute- 
ly unnecessary waste horseflesh 
which is brought about by adopting 
entirely the wrong methods. By vari- 
ous and numerous experiments with 
all kinds of vicious horses I can prove 
by demonstrations that if my train- 
ing is conscientiously applied by the 
persons who are in charge of these 
Outlaws, they will become in an extra- 
ordinarily short time docile and use- 
ful in their different capacities. 
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Quick Methods of Reforming: 
Outlaws 


BY 
LIEUTENANT MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers). 


(With Illustrations.) 


other Colonies are often cruel, and 
because they are cruel they are wrong. 
They tie up the worst cases so that 
they cannot move, and leave them for 
hours in the blazing sun _ without 
water or food. They then mount 
them, and, usually with one of their 
forelegs tied up, gallop them, flogging 
and cutting their flanks with spurs 
all the time, till at last one of the un- 
happy. creatures, with his heart 
broken, falls down with exhaustion. 

It is a sad picture, but unfortun- 
ately too true. By these vile brutali- 
ties, they, with the exception of a few 
cases, are to a certain extent success- 
ful for the time being. The horses 


_after this treatment sum up that man 


must be, and shall be in future, 
treated as their deadliest enemy, and 
I don’t blame them in the least. This 
is the reason why the large proportion 
of Colonial horses are either vicious, 
obstinate, or terrified of men. 
During the several years I was 
serving in the Indian Cavalry I re- 
formed and put manners on the worst 
cases that no one could go near. I 
remember once having about thirty- 
five Outlaws to deal with out of a 
consignment of fifty Remounts sent 
to the Regiment. These thirty-five 
mad devils were all herded in a com- 
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pound with high mud walls round 
them and no possibility of escape. 
In a month’s time, with the exception 
of one horse who had to be destroyed 
owing to a fatal accident, I was 
riding, jumping, and training 
them in the High School riding. 
The next process was get 
these horses to allow the Sowar, or 
Indian Cavalryman, to handle and 
ride them with confidence to both 
parties. My patience was sorely tried 
on several occasions. One little inci- 
dent I remember so well. These 
horses for some time had all been pro- 
moted to rough loose boxes, and about 
half of them would follow me and 
some of the Sowars round the loose 
box for food. I happened to be watch- 
ing one of the Sowars grooming one 
that had been the most vicious and 
irritable of the lot. He, without 
speaking to him, had unexpectedly 
touched a ticklish place just below the 
hip bone, where even well-mannered 
horses do not like being touched. 
The consequence be _ well 
imagined. I explained to the Sowar 
in my best Urdu that he was the 
luckiest human being in India, and 
according to the grave offence he had 
committed by not speaking to the 
horse, he should by rights be lying 
dead where he was squatting com- 
plaining about the pain in his knee. 
By my example it was recognised 
in my troop of Outlaw trainers that 
unless it was a very severe mauling 
or fracture of some bone, the injured 
one should carry on with the same 
horse as if nothing had occurred. 
When I had examined the Sowar’s 
knee—I did not intimate to him that 
he should call and see the Doctor 
Sahib—he continued his work, rub- 
‘bing this particular portion of the 
horse’s body, not forgetting to talk 
all the time, until the horse really 
appeared to like it, and they both 
trusted each other again. They be- 
came so fond of each other that, at 
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the Sowar’s petition, I allowed him to 
ride his pal on parade as his own 
charger. 

The secret of my success in making 
men expert in training Outlaws is 
due to the fact that I never ask any 
of them to do what I could not do 
myself. Also I made them take par- 
ticular notice of various little things 
| did when tackling dangerous cases. 

My hobby all my life has been, and 
is still, to handle and ride any animals 
that have become dangerous from mis- 
management or cruel treatment. The 
worse they have become the keener 
I am to handle them and put them 
right. My methods, I am glad to say, 
have proved successful in most cases ; 
and these methods the Sowars con- 
scientiously copied. 

During my service in the Indian 
Cavalry it was a well-known fact that 
{ would always buy the hardest pullers 
and most vicious horses or ponies that 
no one would ride. One of these was 
a very nearly clean thoroughbred 
Australian mare, her age ten years. 
She had been condemned to be shot 
with about a dozen’ other poor 
wretches. I found, from those who 
knew this mare, that the trooper who 
rode her on parade was a drunkard, 
and by digging his spurs into her 
flanks taught her to run away with 
him to barracks for the purpose of 
going on the drink again. I was also 
informed that she was the most vicious 
kicker imaginable, and that all the 
best rough riders in the regiment had 
failed to tame or manage her. The 
riding master, whose job was to have 
the horses shot, emphatically advised 
me not to have anything to do with 
the mare, as she was exceedingly dan- 
gerous and only fit to be killed. 

She was in a miserable state; her 
mouth and flanks were bleeding. In 
a few days I got her to follow me 
about, but did not ride her until her 
wounds were healed. In a fortnight’s 
time I was riding her on parade with a 
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rubber snaffle. She became deeply 
attached to me, and | won a few 
steeplechases for chargers on_ her. 
One of these ’chases was organised by 
the officers of the regiment. They 
were amazed when I had won and 
beaten all their expensive chargers 
with the identical mare they had con- 
demned to be shot ! 
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Australian pony. She had such a bad 
reputation for running away that pro- 
fessional jockeys refused to ride her 
at any price. I determined to ride 
and win a ’chase on her, so entered 
her in two events—two and a _ half 
miles. I put an ordinary Universal 
bit and curb in her mouth, with the 
hope and intention of holding her with 


SECOND 


METHOD. 


When serving in France with the 
Indian Cavalry Army Corps, I came 
across some of these old friends of 
mine, and learnt from their masters 
that they still maintained the good 
manners they had when I parted from 
them. 

Before I conclude this introduction, 
I would like to relate as shortly as 
possible an amusing incident that 
happened to me a week after I had 
purchased, for a mere song, a certain 


this. She had a nasty trick of swerv- 
ing right across the jump to the left- 
In this race I tried talking to her and 
every device I could think of to hold 
her, with no success. I was so ex- 
hausted by my efforts that when she 
swerved at one of the jumps I fell off. 
After this exhibition, no one—includ- 
ing the bookmakers—thought I 
should be insane enough to run her 
again. 

The public and all the bookmakers 
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were mistaken and greatly surprised 
when I took their offers of twenty to 
one against her winning, and stood to 
make one hundred pounds if success- 
ful. I had learned valuable experi- 
ence in the previous ’chase, which was 
“how not to ride her.’’ I put a 
rubber snaffle in her mouth this time, 
and determined not to attempt to hold 
or steady her. If I could keep her 
straight at her fences by the aid of my 
left leg I felt sure I had the race at 
my mercy. 

I was leading the field of eight 
ponies by about four furlongs when, 
to my horror, I realised that I had 
gone past the opening into the straight 
to the winning post. My only chance 
was to wheel her round, and this I 
had never been able to do when she 
was galloping at top speed. I forced 
my left leg on to her near flank, got 
hold of the off rein as near to her 
mouth as possible, and at the same 
time swished my whip on the near 
side of her head. This, luckily, had 


the desired effect, and I eventually 
steered her into the straight, after hav- 


ing described a wide circle. Even 
after this delay, I won the race easily 
by many lengths. On entering the 
paddock, the G.O.C. and other friends 
heartily congratulated me on what 
they termed an extraordinary feat. 

A short time after this the mare and 
I got to know each other, and besides 
winning some more ’chases with her 
I trained her for polo and played her 
in many tournaments. 

Mv readers and friends may perhaps 
wonder why I have been relating a 
few of these experiences. The reason 
is I wish them to appreciate the fact 
that the knowledge I have gained by 
training these Outlaws has given me 
the understanding not only to reform 
any Outlaw, but what is just as im- 
portant, the gift to be able to teach 
others to become successful if they 
adopt my methods in the following 
chapters. 
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I feel sure that the outcome of my 
success in this particular direction is 
love for adventure, however exciting, 
and always a determined wish from my 
boyhood to do what others have failed 
to do with refractory horses, as well as 
acutely observing the reasons for their 
failure. The qualifications required 
for training the nervous colt and 
vicious horse by my practical methods 
are Kindness, Patience and Determin- 
ation, combined with Common Sense. 

The Arab is the most wonderful 
horse-master in the world. He gov- 
erns his horses by the law of kindness 
from ‘the moment they are foaled. 
They live with the family, the conse- 
quence is they have become more in- 
telligent than any other breed of horse 
living, and have developed such a 
deep and lasting affection for their 
masters that they will obey their voices 
willingly. I reform the savage Out- 
law on exactly the same principles as 
I educate nervous horses and colts 
who have never been handled. As 
there are very few colts and fillies born 
vicious, we can safely assume that 
man is responsible whether they grow 
to be generous and useful or bad tem- 
pered and stubborn. 

There is, | regret to say, a firm be- 
lief with a good many grooms and 
others who have to manage horses 
that kick and bite at them in or out of 
the stable that the one and_ only 
method to show refractory ones that 
they are master is by cruelly treating, 
or ill-treating, them whenever they do 
wrong. This system has the opposite 
effect, and makes them more savage 
than ever. 

I have two both equally humane 
methods, and adopt either or both ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
case. The first method I apply to 
colts, nervous horses, and some that 
are on the verge of becoming vicious. 
The second method is used for the 
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dangerous horse, and any horse you 
fail to reform by the first. These 
should not be many. 

Method 1. Cause your horse to see, 
smell and touch with his nose, every- 
thing that he does not understand, 
until he is satisfied that it will not 
hurt him. Get him to follow you 
about loose, by kindness and by mak- 
ing much of him. In this way mutual 
trust will be gained. When riding 
him, apply the correct aids—which I 
will explain later—to show him what 
you want him to do. Reward and 
caress him when he obeys your aids 
and wishes; never on any account 
cause him pain or be rough with him. 
In a very short time he will willingly 
obey you. 

Method 2. Tie some hay securely 
round a bamboo stick eight feet in 
length; let him eat and rub his nose 
with the end the hay is attached to. 
Hold the other end out of striking dis- 
tance, so as to give you a chance if 
he attempts to savage you. Do not 
attempt to enter his box until you have 
persuaded him to eat the hay from 
the stick, which is long enough to 
reach any part of him from outside 
the box. 

Rub gently, talking to him all the 
time, every part of his body, fore and 
hind legs. Continue to rub any part 
that he resents till he stands quietly 
and leaves off kicking, etc. Gradu- 
ally, with the bamboo stick, get closer 
and closer to him till vou can touch 
his nose with your hand. As soon as 
he trusts you enough for you to safely 
discard the bamboo stick. follow out 
instructions in Method 1. He will 
very soon completely trust you and 
forget his vicious ways. 


Fundamental Principles based on vari- 
ous things I have observed. 


Colts and horses are terrified when 
they first see and hear a train running 
close to where they happen to be on 
the road or grazing on the field. 


After trains have passed them 
several times they know the noisy 
and terrible looking objects do 
not harm them in way, 
and they do not even take the trouble 
to look up or cease grazing when it 
again rushes past them with an alarm- 
ing noise. They will then learn to 
stand quietly under a bridge when a 
train which they cannot. even see 
passes over. From this I obtain the 
first of my fundamental principles, 
that the most sensitive part of a horse 
is his nose, with which he smells and 
touches everything. If he sees any- 
thing he does not understand—say a 
coat lying on the ground in the field 
he is in—he will sniff and perhaps 
snort while he looks at it for a few 
moments. He will not leave it or be 
satisfied that it is not there to do him 
some harm unknown to him till he has 
eventually smelt and felt it by poking 
it about with his nose. He will then 
probably give a few snorts and walk 
away perfectly satisfied that it will 
not do him any injury. From these 
valuable observations, where colts are 
free to show us the peculiarities of 
their nature I have derived much 
knowledge. horse’ should be 
allowed to see, smell and feel with his 
nose, all things that he shows the 
slightest fear of. 

Now for the sad side of some horses’ 
lives. When a horse is_ severely 
flogged or illtreated while being rid- 
den, or when pulling some load ob- 
viously too heavy for him, why does 
he bear all this torture so patiently ? 
He could so easily damage or kill his 
rider by falling down and rolling on 
him, and in the case of a heavy load 
he could rid himself of this by kicking 
the cart to pieces. I have often ap- 
proached horses in these predicamerit’s 
and encouraged them to do what is 
needed by a word of kindness and by 
gentling them; they responded nobly 
and did their work willingly. This 
clearly shows that the horse has no 
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consciousness of his strength, and can 
be handled according to our wills, 
without force, and will not offer resist- 
ance to any demand made on him 
which he fully understands if made 
in a way consistent with the laws of 
his nature. 


LOvE. 


This is my term used for any tit- 
bits, such as oats, sugar, carrots, etc., 
given to horses apart from their feed. 
It has a most beneficial effect, will 
help to make a savege or nervous 
horse follow and become friendly, and 
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when he eats from your hand it is a 
sure sign that he is beginning to trust 
It is always a good idea to have 
“love ’’ in your pocket, and is abso- 
lutely essential when dealing with 
wild and vicious horses. Love, com- 
bined with a few words of encourage- 
ment, makes them do their best, and 
helps to overcome their nervousness ; 
later on the voice alone suffices. 
There is a great deal more in the 
influence of a man’s voice when pro- 
perly used than most people are aware. 
Direct the horse by your voice as it 
improves the development of his mind. 


To be continued. 
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TROUT FISHING 


(With a Note on Grubs for Salmon). 


BY 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. R. 


EFORE dealing with Trout Fish- 

ing | should like to say some- 
thing about grubs, which might 
perhaps have been more properly 
added to my July article on Salmon 
Flies. 

When one speaks of a ‘‘ Salmon 
fly,’ it is merely an expression, a 
combination of materials having life- 
like and attractive appearance in the 
water, and containing hooks. 

A grub is exactly the same thing, 
obtained somewhat differently, the 
grub having no wings. The lack of 
these is made up for by adding 
materials to the body,and placing them 
in a somewhat different position, so 
as to make the whole combination 
swim true in the water with the hooks 
down. 

There are two kinds of grub, which 
may be called the whole-feather grub, 
and the hackle grub, though a certain 
amount of each enters into the other. 
I am going to give the most killing 
patterns I know. 


INDIAN CROW GRUB 
(WHOLE FEATHER GRUB). 


The materials required are: Fiery 
brown pigs wool, Indian crow feathers, 
two fiery brown hackles, and a length 
of gold oval tinsel. For large-sized 
(spring use) a red sword feather from 
the golden pheasant is added. 

I think the best way of show- 
ing how to tie this grub is to 
make a drawing of it looked 
at from below, Fig. 33. The 


FRASER, C.M.G. 

hooks are not shown. The tail and 
all the side flippers are each made of 
three Indian crow feathers, placed to 
overlap as shown, and having the 
““ business ’’ or bright side down, and 


Hooks not shown; 
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Fic. 33. 


the sets get smaller as you get from 
tail to head. The tag is of four turns 
of the gold tinsel used for ribbing the 
body. The long fibres are the sword 
feather, used as a hackle. The body 
is formed of the fiery pigs wool, and 


Hooks shown 
34. 


ribbed with the gold tinsel and the 
fiery brown hackles. The flippers are 
all tied in on top of the body—not at 
the sides, and are slightly inclined up- 
wards from root to point, like Fig. 34. 

In small sized grubs of this pat- 
tern, omit the sword feather hackle at 
the tail. 
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The other grub referred to is tied 
exactly like the foregoing as regards 
tail, ribbing and body, but the flip- 
pers are absent, and are replaced by 
golden pheasant neck feathers, used 
as hackles. I have often killed fish on 
this grub after they have risen to and 


Hooks not shown 


refused a fly of the same size. In 
fact I invariably try them with it in 
such circumstances. In_ extremely 
small patterns of both grubs for sum- 
mer use, the middle set of flippers, or 
the middle hackle should be omitted. 

To make these grubs extra gaudy, 
a turn or two of ostrich herl can be 
used as a butt for each joint. (Fig. 
35.) 

Dry FISHING. 


“Dry ’’ Fly fishing consists in 
casting a dry fly (usually sprayed 
with odourless paraffin oil to make 
it keep dry and float) over a_ place 
where a fish is seen to rise. In the 
hands of a real expert this method is 
very deadly, and almost any feeding 
trout, no matter how shy he is, can be 
fooled into believing the artificial is 
the real thing. But there are many 
things to be remembered and dis- 
covered before you become an expert. 

You must put over the fish the fly 
on which he is feeding at the time. 
If he doesn’t take it when you think 
he ought, don’t pull your fly off the 
water; let it float on till it is several 
vards beyond him, and out of his ken. 
Use the finest and lightest tackle you 
can handle. Keep your reel line well 
ereased so that it will float also. The 
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cast is the only thing which may be 
soaked, and that only slightly. If he 
doesn’t take your fly on the second or 
third trial, try something else. The 
one thing that generally upsets a fish 
is a ‘‘ drag ’’ on the fly, caused by the 
line, and is either the result of bad 
fishing, or some variation in the flow 
of the water which has not been al- 
lowed for. An example is given in 
Fig. 36. A.A. being the bank of the 
river and the arrow showing the direc- 
tion of the stream. If a fish is rising 
at D, the angler would take his place 
about B, a little below the fish, and 
pitch his fly about C, say two yards 
above the fish and a little to his side 
of it. His rod would now be pointing 
in the direction of B E (about), but as 
the fly floats down the rod must follow 
it, or there would be a drag at once 
on the fly and his rod would eventually 
be in the position B F, and he would 


Fic. 36. 


pick the fly off the water somewhere 
about C 1, the track of the fly hav- 
ing followed the dotted line (some- 
what). The above is a simple example 
where the stream is flowing evenly 
and slowly throughout. If the fish 
takes the fly the angler strikes in the 
ordinary way. 
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But you don’t usually find trout 
lying in these nice easy places, be- 
cause those trout all get caught 
or are undersized and not fished 
for. You will sometimes have the 
luck to find a trout of good 
size lying in a backwater, which is 
practically still, and he is cruising 
about picking up the flies as he goes 
along. In this case put your fly out 
on the water, well away from him, and 
in the direction he is travelling, and 
leave it there till he comes along, when 
he may, or may not, take it. One of 
these circumstances | remember well. 
[ was going up the river and another 
angler was coming down. We ex- 
changed greetings and he said there 
was nothing rising above except a 
couple of dace in a backwater which 
he had not bothered to cast over. I 
went up there and came away in hits 


an hour with two trout of about 3 Ibs. 


each. 

If the river is flowing fast on your 
side and slow on the other, the trout 
are nearly sure to be feeding in the 
slow water, unless wind is blowing 
the flies over to your bank, when they 
will probably follow them to your 
side. 

In this case, if you carry your rod 
very quickly down stream,.and use a 
slack line, the fly will generally 
*“ dwell’? long enough for a fish to 
take it before it drags. 

The most usual place to find a fish 
rising is either out of reach altogether 
or behind a bunch of weeds in the 
middle of the river with a very swift 
stream running on each side. I never 
caught the former unless a_ healthy 
gust of wind came to my assistance, 
but I have caught the latter after much 
perseverance by casting so that the 
gut went on to the weed with the fiv 
on the water, and then slacking off 
hard down stream. But this game is 
hardly worth the candle, unless it is a 
very good fish. If you get caught up 
in a weed or a fish goes head first 
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into a bunch, always get right below, 
and pull down stream steadily. After 
killing a fish, whip your fly in the air 
to dry it, but do not crack it off. Dry 
flies are all tied on eyed hooks, and 
it is as well to practise fixing the hooks 
to the gut and making sure the knot 
is secure. In most cases it is possible 
to pass the gut through the eye twice. 
If so, it is best secured by doing this, 
and then tying a figure of eight knot 
on the gut with end which has come 
back through the eye. Then slide the 
knot up into the eye, and pull the gut 
tight. The spare end can then be cut 
off. (Fig. 37.) 


Fic. 37. 


But if the gut will not go through 
twice then tie the knot on the shank 
of the hook between the eye and the 
head of the fly. By passing the gut 
through the eye, and then passing 
the end twice through a loop formed 
between the casting line end and the 
shank of the hook, and after pulling 
the cast tight, cut off the spare end. 
(Fig. 38.) 

Tying knots outside the eye, after 
passing the gut once through is very 
unsightly, spoils the hang of the fly 
and is not to be recommended. It fre- 
quently happens that a trout, or 
several trout, will be seen apparently 
rising as hard as they can, generally 
in the vicinity of a weed bed, or in 
rather shallow water. These fish are 
not rising at surface flies, but are feed- 
ing hard on some insect rising to the 
surface, and the trout dash from place 
to place just catching it as it gets to 
the surface and making a break in the 
water very like a true rise. It is very 
little use trying these fish with a dry 
fly, but sometimes a gold ribbed hare’s 
ear will kill one. I have known 
an angler who was new to the game 
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nearly driven distracted by a shallow 
apparently covered with rising fish, 
which were really bulgers, and not one 
of which he could get a rise out of, 
no mater what fly he tried. It is most 
exasperating, but is one of the circum- 
stances the dry fly fisherman has to 
put up with. 

There is another time almost as 
maddening. On some evenings trout 
are really rising hard, but the right 
fly cannot be hit on. This generally 
happens on a summer evening. On 
these occasions the fish are almost in- 
variably rising at a spent gnat of some 
kind, and the best way to discover 
what it is, is to go to a hatch hole or 
some place where there is a backwater, 
and see what flies are floating about 
with their wings out flat on the water. 
It will generally be found to be the 
spent fly of the iron blue or one of the 
olives. 

For those people whose eyesight is 
not very good, an electric torch is 
very useful for evening fishing, in 
assisting at the change of flies. Be 
careful to keep the ray away from the 
river. 

If a fish is rising under your bank 
and cannot be fished from below be- 
cause of bushes, or the boundary 
fence, he may be got by “‘ drifting,” 
i.e., by standing well above him, drop- 
ping the fly (with a slack line) about 
a yard above him and letting it float 
down. Be sure you have the right fly, 
as you will probably only get one cast 
before he is off. 


Wet FISHING. 


Wet fly fishing is of two kinds— 
up or across, and down and round. 
The first is very deadly for bulging 
fish lying low in the water, also some- 
times for rising fish. 

The fly is thoroughly wet, also the 
cast. The former is cast above the 
fish and sinks at once below the sur- 
face. It is drawn rather more rapidly 
than the flow of the water towards the 
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angler, and the fish taking it for an 
insect rising from the bottom, or pass- 
ing him in the stream, dashes at it, 
often following it head down stream 
and taking it after it has passed him. 
Che most killing fly for this purpose 
is known as the worm Ay, and consists 
of two cock-y-bondus close together 
on the same piece of gut, with the 
hooks pointing in opposite directions. 
In a hatch hole, late at night, if there 
is an undercurrent to take the fly 
down, every trout can be caught in a 
short time by allowing the fly to be 
sucked down and then drawing it 
slowly straight up to the surface, with 
a short line. 

The down and round method is 
generally in use in broad and rapid 
rivers, and consists of using three or 
four flies mounted on the same cast, 
which are thrown out over the water 
in somewhat diagonal direction down 
stream, and allowed to swing round 
with the current, the rod being worked 
slightly up and down, or kept steady, 
according to the angler’s fancy. sv 
using a shorter line, and holding the 
point of the rod high, the flies can be 
kept on the surface, also according to 
fancy. 

Fly fishing from a boat in lakes or 
ponds is carried out by casting in the 
ordinary way, drawing the fly along, 
and then repeating the cast. A fish 
which is seen to rise in reach should 
always be thrown over and will gener- 
ally take. 

The natural May fly is used for 
** dapping ”’ in a breeze. It blows out 
in front of the drifting boat, just 
touching the water now and again on 
the end of a light silk line. 

Worm fishing for trout is carried 
out par excellence either in a water 
discoloured after heavy rain, or when 
the river is dead low. 

In the first instance a known sand- 
bank or gravel bed or eddy is best for 
the purpose. A strong single hook 
on thick gut can be used, and the cast 
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heavily leaded, is thrown out and 
allowed to drag along the bottom of 
the stream. The bait should be one or 
two good sized worms. When the 
fish is felt pulling, give him a second 
or two and then strike. When that 
particular gravel bed is cleaned out 
go to another one. 

Worm fishing when the river is 
dead low in spring or summer is very 
deadly. To my shame be it said, | 
once took eight dozen trout off a 


length in the higher waters of the 
river Ribble in Lancashire, on one 
July morning many, many years ago. 
{ was young in those days, but in my 
old age I am ashamed of it! I was 
carrying a salmon creel on my back, 
and it was so full of trout that I could 
not get another one in! 

The angler walks up stream, gen- 
erally wading, and casts a long line up 
into likely runs and stickles above him, 
as he wades up, very quietly prospect- 
ing as he goes. The gut must be of 
the finest, and three small hooks 
whipped close together on the same 
piece of gut (called Stewart Tackle) is 
generally used. The cast is weighted 
with one or two pellets of split shot, 
or better still, a short length of leaden 
fuse wire, wound on it at a knot. Ex- 
treme care is necessary in casting, or 
the worm will be flicked off with every 
cast. Almost any sort of a day will 
do, provided the river is right, but the 
brightest and hottest sun is the best 
weather, and the morning is the best 
time. 

The other methods of taking trout 
are with an artificial or natural min- 
now. Artificial minnows are of vari- 
ous kinds, but I have found a small 
phantom or devon the best. The for- 
mer is of silk, armed with three tri- 
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angles, the latter usually with one or 
two triangles at the tail. The bait is 
swung out and spun towards the 
bank, being weighted according to 
taste to make it sink. It is most effec- 
tive when a river is clearing after 
heavy rain has coloured it, and after 
fish have ceased taking the worm they 
will take the minnow freely. A _ nat- 
ural minnow is very deadly, and the 
best mounting I know of is as fol- 
lows: Take a length of gut and put 
a loop on it about an inch from the 
end. Then bend the short end back 
on itself, and jamb a small triangle 
down on the bend; then whip the loose 
end and the part coming from the loop 
to the hook shank and varnish it. 
This can never slip off, as one of the 
hooks is in the bend of the gut. Now 
whip a good-sized Limerick hook on 
the long end and the tackle is com- 
plete. To bait it, put a fresh natural 
minnow on the large hook and bring 
the point and hook out about three 
eights of an inch from the tail, and 
stick the triangle to his head by put- 
ting one of the hooks through his 
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nose and lower lip. (Fig. 39.) He 
will then spin very well, and trout take 
him readily. Lead must be put on the 
cast to sink the bait, and two or three 
swivels are necessary on the cast also. 

Not only is this method deadly, but 
the tackle, only costing about 3d., can 
be made at home, and the minnows 
can be caught in a small meshed land- 
ing net by dragging along the bank, 
as they are required, whereas the arti- 
ficial costs 1s. or 1s. 6d. 
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~Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR 


WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 3 THE 


OUBT as to the future of shoot- 
ing makes it certain that fewer 
pointers will be bred than was the 
case when at this time of the year 
there was a rush to make up teams of 
dogs for the moors, and in glancing 
through the catalogue issued in con- 
nection with the solitary sale of gun 
dogs arranged to be held at Al- 
dridge’s repository in July I was sur- 
prised to find the pointing dog so 
poorly represented. How different in 
the days of the late Colonel Cotes of 
Pitchford, when one had the choice of 
a team rarely fewer than from twenty- 
five to thirty, all broken on some of 
the best partridge ground in the fair 
county of Shropshire, and guaranteed 
to be descended from a strain kept at 
Woodcote for quite a century and a 
half. A kennel book was begun in 
1817 by the late Colonel Cotes’s 
father, and kept up by the last owner 
of the famous Shropshire field trial 
establishment, for among my treas- 
ured sporting possessions is one of the 
paper-covered Pitchford lists always 
carried about at field trial time by 
Colonel Cotes and distributed among 
visitors whom the proud owner of the 
dogs knew to be interested in pointers. 
The little book is a pleasing momento 
of one of the greatest gundog men of 
the day; his death meant the dispersal 
of an exceedingly fine kennel, and 


POINTER 


with the retirement of Mr. B. J. War- 
wick shortly afterwards and the re- 
duction of Mr. W. Arkwright’s Sut- 
ton Scarsdale team to a number just 
sufficient to keep the strain going, the 
pointer looks like becoming a rarity 
in this England of ours. While pre- 
paring this article, indeed, a letter 
reaches me from an old and _ succes- 
ful field trial man, who, after nearly 
a month’s search for a really good 
dog for export to the continent. is 
obliged to admit that he is beaten; so 
far he has been unable to find one 
worthy of the reputation of his old 
kennel. None but the best will satisfy 
him; he has shot over dogs for more 
than fifty years, and no man appre- 
ciates the pointer more than he does. 

It was while staying with him in 
the early part of the year that the 
value of the breed was proved to me, 
for, while always an admirer of the 
dog about which the owner of the Sut- 
ton Scarsdale kennel has written in so 
entertaining a style, it is on what I 
have seen done at field trials held in — 
different parts of the country during 
the past twenty years, rather than at 
orthodox shoots that my knowledge 
is based. Going over my friend’s 
ground—one of the most varied in 
England, as is shown by his well- 
kept game book—I was told so many 
stories of the prowess of the pointer 
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that I can never again grant preced- 
ence to the setter, fine ranger and 
game - finder as that assur- 
edly is, for not only is the former 
possessed of a more delicate sense of 
smell, but he has more stamina and 
can be depended on to keep going 
to the end of the longest day. I do 
not believe that the scenting capacity 
has been sacrificed in the efforts to 
breed a faster dog. Mr. Arkwright 
and the late Colonel Cotes proved in 
quite recent years that a pointer can 
be speedy without possessing the 
fatal fault of over-running his nose, 
while when Captain Archibald But- 
ter was an active supporter of field 
trials one wanted no better game- 
finder than Faskally Bragg, as 
staunch on point as he was good look- 
ing, and a most excellent example 
of the perfect dog, for while showing 
brilliant form in the field in both 
England and America he possessed 
such beautiful conformation of body 
that he gained high honours in the 
show yard. Bragg was a pointer it 
was good to look on and even now 
after a lapse of quite fifteen years, I 
think I could go to Shropshire and 
point out ground on which Bragg 
performed so brilliantly that even ex- 
perienced shooting men were almost 
electrified. His attitude when on 
point was as “ statue-like ’’ as any- 
thing I can remember having seen at 
public trials, seeing him 
draw on it was almost a_cer- 
tainty that birds were ahead. 
Braggy made a great impression on 
me and though Mr. Isaac Sharpe has 
since sent good pointers from Scot- 
land I feel sure even he will admit 
that not one has approached Captain 
Butter’s old favourite in style, pace 
or nose. I do not intend to venture on 
problems of breeding and am certain 
Captain Butter has now no time to 
answer questions, but it can be taken 
for granted that there was little, if 
any, of the much talked of foxhound 
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cross in Bragg. He carried his head 
well, never gave tongue—a certain 
sign of the taint—and was neither 
rough in coat nor coarse in ears. 


In that classic ‘‘ The Pointer and 
His Predecessors”’, Mr. Arkwright. 
gives a very fine description of a day’s 
shooting over dogs, a vastly different 
thing from a modern battue where 
big bags rather than the joy of seeing 
broken dogs at work gives zest 
to sport, and I am certainly with him 
in his opinion that the chief glory of 
such a day is “‘ to shoot over a brace 
of racing pointers, matched for speed 
and size, sweeping over the rough 
places like swallows, and passing each 
other as if they were fine ladies not in- 
troduced.’’ One of them gets a point, 
and the other will, as if connected by 
invisible wire, point at him, and as 
the leader advances to make sure of 
the birds, the other supports him by 
moving on: the mimicry is remark- 
able. ‘‘ When his master has come 
to the spot,’’ continues Mr. Ark- 
wright, ‘‘ how proudly will the first 
dog march him up to the game with 
outstretched neck, flame in his eye and 
foam at his lip, while his companion 
watches from a distance with perfect 
self-control, and, when the birds rise 
both dogs instantly drop to the 
ground, not to move till the game is 
gathered and they are bidden to re- 
resume their search.”’ 


No real lover of the dog can read 
so charming a description of the work 
of the pointer without feeling regret 
that such a gundog is losing ground. 
The lapse of field trials, the abandon- 
ment of shows, and the uncertainty of 
shooting conditions make a formid- 
able combination, and it cannot be 
wondered at that the pointer is in 
danger of extinction. It is a case of 
a long and a strong pull on the part 
of breeders if the variety is to be pre- 
served, but in present conditions it is 
a certainty that many owners will 
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cease to persevere with a sporting 
dog which gave our forefathers such 
pleasure when the use of dogs was 
obligatory if game had to be found for 
the shooter. The battue will go, to a 
great extent, if there is no relaxation 
in recent shooting orders, and 
therefore sportsmen with old-fash- 
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ioned ideas may come to their own 
once again. After all there may be 
use for pointers and setters in the good 
days to which we are all looking for- 
ward: with this end in view it is 

certainly worth while maintaining ex- 
isting strains of these most useful 
gundogs. 
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HE Jabberwock is a Sealyham of 

high degree, as befits a son of 
two such constant prizewinners as 
Princess Alice and The White Knight 
of Puddleby. Short in the leg, short 
and hard in the coat, short in the tem- 
per (so say his detractors), he means 
sudden death to anything in the shape 
of rat or other vermin which crosses 
his path, and the shortest thing of all 
is the time taken to despatch his law- 
ful victims. This humble chronicler 
hesitates to give the time in which 
he accounted for a record bag of rats 
at his last threshing, for fear of an 
accusation of drawing the long bow 
in an otherwise veracious story. More- 
over, that particular yarn developed 
after reaching the ranks of the Duke 
of Huntshire’s Own Rifles, then, as 
now, in France, and hungry for news 
of sport at home. 

The only lengthly thing about Jab- 
berwock is his name and his eye- 
lashes. The regiment usually short- 
ened his name to Jabbers, but even the 
Army could not tame his eyelashes— 
ridiculous long things which stick out 
fiercely to this day, like a villain in a 
pantomime. After he went to the 
D.H.O.R. somebody with a passion 
for statistics produced a wondrous in- 
strument connected with map-reading 
and pronounced the Jabberwock’s eye- 
lashes to be 31-32nds of an inch long ; 
but he may have been biassed by the 
fast that Jabbers, who had growled at 
the Adjutant and flown at the Briga- 
dier, had welcomed this mere second- 
lieutenant with undisguised glee and 
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delirious demonstrations with his stiff 
little tail. ‘‘ However,’’ as the old 
novelists say, ‘‘ we anticipate.”’ 

The Jabberwock started life, like 
many a well-bred terrier before him, 
as one of a large family, of which the 
beauties were destined for the show- 
bench, and the warlike for pursuits far 
more entrancing. He soon fell into 
the latter category by reason of a 
lucky half-inch too much _ breadth 
across the forehead of his otherwise 
excellent white and tan head. Miss 
Green, his first owner, is a character. 
That is to say, she is an old lady who 
prefers to take happiness in her own 
way rather than to follow the opinions 
of others: she lives in one wing of a 
rambling farmhouse which has been 
‘“ home ”’ to successive generations of 
nieces and nephews, and the terriers 
(except those who form her immediate 
bodyguard) live in the other. With 
dog breeding she combines a little 
market gardening, and with gardening 
any amount of generosity to her poor 
or lonely neighbours in the scattered 
parish. 

Amongst her most ardent admirers 
was one Jock Bridgen. As a small boy 
he sat in her Sunday class, and if he 
did not imbibe much in the way of 
scriptural lore, he learnt there not a 
few lessons which go to the making of 
a clean, sporting Englishman who 
scorns to take advantage of weakness 
or to acknowledge fear of strength. 
When Jock was seventeen his collie 
pup was run over by a motor, and Miss 
Green drove them both into the town 
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to the vet. The dog died in spite of it, 
and Miss Green earned Jock’s undy- 
ing devotion by promising him her 
next Sealyham pup which did not come 
up to the standard which the show- 
ring expected of the Puddleby kennel. 
That pup was Jabberwock, who at five 
months old found himself the posses- 
sor of a home after the heart of any 
dog. One says “‘ possessor ’’ advis- 
edly, for the little dog at once became 
lord and master of all he surveyed in 
fashion unknown to the grave and 
stately line of collies which had pre- 
ceded him there. Mrs. Brigden said 
never a word when a new apron or dus- 
ter somehow left the washing line in 
the orchard to reappear in fragments 
under the kitchen table: old Brigden, 
no matter how bad his rheumatics after 
a hard day’s farming, would always 
get out of his chair when he heard the 
patter of little paws with stout toe- 
nails down he flagged passage, and 
the impatient scrabbling at the door. 
And Brigden’s haste was in no way 
caused by fear for the paint of the 
door; many generations of collies had 
worn. away all vestige of that long 
ago, and Jabbers, his mark, somewhat 
lower down than theirs, was only one 
more drop in the ocean of comfortable, 
homely shabbiness which pervades 
Brook Farm. It is a good home for 
man or beast and one that a man will 
think twice before leaving, but Jock 
Bridgen was not the sort to want tell- 
ing that his King and Country needed 
him. He was under age when war 
broke out, and a small, weakly lad at 
any time, but the 1915 harvest was 
gathered without him, and when the 
time came for threshing it, the Jab- 
berwock, though he still looked up ex- 
pectantly every time the garden gate 
clicked, had taken to himself sufficient 
heart to amass the record bag of rats 
already referred to. News of the feat 
was duly written to Rifleman J. Brid- 
gen 5160, Ist Duke of Huntshire’s 
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Own Rifles, B.E.F., which battalion 
suffered particularly from rats which 
swarmed all over their part of the line. 
They were chiefly the old black Eng- 
lish rat, not such a repellent vermin as 
his modern descendant, but sufficiently 
disgusting when he insists on sharing 
the cake which a well-intentioned but 
unpractical friend sends packed in 
cardboard, not to mention introducing 
his spouse and subsequent family 
to a spare muffler which reposes 
just over the spot where’ two 
officers are supposed snatch 
sleep to the accompaniment of Black 
Marias and all the rest of the trench 
orchestra. One day Captain Smylie, 
the Adjutant, a careful man who took 
nothing on trust, counted thirty-three 
rats congregated in one square yard 
within three minutes of a piece of 
bully, slightly shop soiled, which had 
been put down. Whereupon the Adju- 
tant, whose love of Army Form C.2121 
was only equalled by his horror of ink 
blots, sat down and prepared an in- 
demt for a rat catcher, a packet of 
virus, or any other means of destruc- 
tion that the higher powers saw fit, 
after due investigation, to deliver to 
that afflicted sector of the British line. 
Even as Smylie wrote a rat dropped 
neatly from a bundle of faggots over 
the door of the dugout dignified by the 
title of Battalion Orderly Room, there- 
by making him jump so that three 
large blots from an overworked stylo 
decorated the pristine purity of the 
familiar sheet. The Adjutant swore, 
slowly and methodically, as he did alk 
things, and was proceeding to rectify 
the casualty when the Colonel came in. 
After putting his signature to various 
papers which needed it, he glanced at 
the blotted form. 

“You can tear that up,’’ he said. 
** All the battalion seem to be talking 
of a terrier in England who has killed 
more rats in an hour than this secto: 
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sees in a week. It appears the dog 
belongs to my batman, who comes 
from the village where I was brought 
up; in fact, the dog was bred by my 
aunt. I’m going to her for part of my 
leave next week, and I’m going to 
fetch that dog over. Bridgen is 
pleased as a child at the idea. [t’ll 


the best chair.’”’ 


be quicker than waiting for it to go 
through the ‘ usual channels,’ and we 
are certain to get the right thing, 
which is a consideration. You know 
I don’t trust precious folk like you, 
who go to war with pen and paper! I 
suppose you heard of the Cyclists’ Bat- 
talion the other day who indented for 


pumps to drain their flooded trench, 
and in due time they were issued with 
nice, neat little pumps, hand, bicycle 
tyre, pneumatic, as you’d probably de- 
scribe them, eh, Smylie? I'll bring 
you a real live dog, I promise you.” 
And he moved on with that cheery 
laugh which made every officer and 


man love him, no matter how much he 
quizzed or rated them for the good of 
their souls and the honour of the regi- 
ment. Accordingly, ten days later 
Puddleby was thrilled to the quick at 
news of the coming of the Colonel of 
the D.H.O.R., and every inhabitant 
who could find any excuse, or none, 
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for going to the station was there to see 
what might be seen. If they were a 
little disappoined that he had left his 
uniform at his tailor’s in town and ar- 
rived in the oldest of shooting suits, 
they bore up nobly, taking the lead 
from Miss Green’s hearty welcome on 
the platform, where she awaited the 
train with five excited Sealyhams. 

** Well, John, I’m glad to see you’re 
still a sensible boy and like old clothes 
best, for my garden badly needs a man 
to dig in the manure; you and your 
precious regiment, bless it, have taken 
every able-bodied man from Puddleby, 
and I’m getting an old woman for dig- 
ging, John. You can. drive me up if 
you like; the mare’s pulling a bit to- 
day ; you must take care of her round 
the corner over the bridge, or she’ll be 
tipping us 

The village, listening with undis- 
guised curiosity for the utterances of 
the soldier, only heard a_ boyish, 
“ Righto, auntie, I’ll be very good ”’ 


as they got into the high cart and 
swung off down the lane, the terriers 
panting behind as fast as twenty little 
legs, strictly regulation length, would 
allow. 


On the Sunday afternoon the Col- 
onel and Miss Green walked down to 
Brook Farm. The Bridgens were 
waiting to receive them, in all the state 
of Sunday clothes and the best parlour 
with its windows hermetically sealed, 
but the Jabberwock, whom the visit most 
intimately affected, is no respecter of 
persons, and after a careful investiga- 
tion of the Colonel’s trousers, as being 
somewhat too redolent of other dogs, 
decided that this was a friend who 
might be relied on. He sat himself 
down on the best chair, which had 
been carefully arranged for Miss 
Green, his square head on one side, 
his ears cocked, his toes dug well into 
the precious velvet seat, ready at any 
‘nstant to take such a flying leap that 
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you could scarcely say whether he were 
actually squatting on his straight litile 
tail or standing up on those short, 
little paws. He obviously expected 
something exciting in the shape of a 
biscuit or some treasure for him to re- 
trieve, to materialise from the Col- 
onel’s pockets, but the Colonel sat and 
talked about Jock, and told his 
mother things which made her alter- 
nately want to smile and cry—if the 
honour of speaking to her boy’s Com- 
manding Officer had not put such in- 
dulgence outside the range of possi- 
bility. From Bridgen, too, he gleaned 
all sorts of news about the farm, and 
then he turned again to Mrs. Bridgen. 

““ You know I’ve come to ask a fav- 
our? We’re simply infested with rats 
over there in the trenches, and your 
son has told me what a wonderful rat- 
ter the Jabberwock is. I know you’ll 
feel parting with him, but will you let 
me take the dog back to France ? There 
are quite a lot of dogs out there, and 
they have the time of their lives kill- 
ing rats, and are worth just anything 
to the troops. I’ve heard of this dog’s 
record when you last threshed, and we 
are all in a great hurry for him to come 
and clear up our trenches. Your son 
is keen to have him, and we’ll take all 
the care we can of him. I am sure you 
will say yes. Jabbers, boy, what do 
you say?” 

In answer to which the Jabberwock 
took the long contemplated leap on to 
the Colonel’s knee, and buried his nose 
in the pocket suspected of harbouring 
hiscuits. 


Mrs. Bridgen had nothing to say 
against such arguments, and smiled 
bravely as she curtseved to the Colonel 
five minutes later, just as she had 
smiled when she watched Jock swing 
off down the path through the orchard. 
But at least Jock had looked back seve- 
ral times and waved to her: the Jab- 
berwock turned his back contentedly 
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on Brook Farm and its inmates and 
careered off down the path, scattering 
a family of turkeys and whirling in 
small and delighted circles round the 
Colonel’s feet in expectation of a walk. 
There are some compensations in be- 
ing a dog. It was only Mrs. Bridgen 


“The Depths of Disgust.’’ 


who brushed his paw marks off the 
chair with something dangerously like 
a tear. 

The Colonel was a merciful man. 
When he got back to the regiment they 
were in rest billets, and he turned the 
dog over to Bridgen without staying to 
see the meeting. There are some things 
too intimate for the eye of the C.O., 
and he owed much of his success in 
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life to the very valuable gift of know- 
ing when to be blind. 

As for his pals’ chaff of him for a 
sentimental fool, Bridgen was well 
able to stand that for the sake of get- 
ting his beloved Jabberwock. With 


the dog in his arms he could forget all 


about mud and horrors of all sorts, 
from the dud shell which had spilt the 
water he had heated at such labour for 
the Colonel’s shave, to the bomb from 
an aeroplane which had killed two of 
his pals their first day out of the 
trenches. He could picture Brook 
Farm, and Jabbers baying a squirrel 
up an apple tree, or doing in a dish 
cloth put out to dry over a gooseberry 
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bush: could recall moisty autumn 
mornings when he and- his father had 
sat under a hedge at dinner time whilst 
Jabbers sat opposite with one eye on 
the sackful of wriggling ferrets and an- 
other on the bread and cheese on its 
way to Jock’s mouth. It was good to 
think of these things when present 
surroundings were past belief in 
monotony or horror. 

In rest billets the Jabberwock had a 
right royal time; his only burden was 
the brigade band, from whose strains 
he would seek refuge in divisional 
headquarters, which were located in a 
wonderful chateau hard by. No place 
was sacred to him, and he pushed his 
inquisitive nose everywhere, for all the 
regiment made much of him, except 
the Adjutant, who found that a sacri- 
legious paw had sullied the Colonel’s 
copy of Orders for the day, and would 
have given both Bridgen and his dog 
a hot five minutes, in his deliberate 
way, if the Colonel had not appeared 
first, and laughing, said that the dog 
was welcome, and could go where he 
liked. 

When they were in the trenches he 
killed rats at all hours of the day or 
night, equally undisturbed by “ arri- 
vals ’’ or “‘ departures ’’; he disposed 
of bully which had seen younger days 
or bread which had been dropped in 
the mud; he was always ready to be 
joked or played with, and the Col- 
onel, realising the desperate need of 
both officers and men for any comic 
relief, looked on the little dog as a 
positive godsend. 

Jabbers, for his part, distributed his 
favours impartially ; the Brigadier and 
the Major he disliked for some reason 
best known to himself, but the G.O.C. 
Division, whom he visited when in rest 
billets, was his particular pal. So was 
the old hunchback Frenchman who 
kept the estaminet in the village, and 
the bugler boy, who, for all his brawny 
six feet, was only a child, and had 
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once or twice been found sobbing out 
his troubles as a stretcher bearer into 
Jabbers’ slightly embarrassed ear. He 
would always wag his tail for the C.O. 
but his true love was reserved for his 
very own Jock Bridgen with a loyalty 
that nothing seemed likely to shake. 

Then came one terrible day for the 
Jabberwock when his faith was to re- 
ceive the rudest shock of* all his little 
life. He had been up in the front line 
on special duty, the flooding of a 
neighbouring trench having driven a 
most unwelcome colony of rats into the 
part of the line held by the D.H.O.R. 
The bombing officer had organised a 
special rat hunt, by way of consola- 
tion for an abandonment, through no 
fault of his own, of operations against 
bigger game. The bombing officer 
was one of Jabberwock’s _ special 
friends, and after a particularly suc- 
cessful hunt he spent the rest of the 
twenty-four hours curled up on that 
officer’s bag, sleeping the sleep of the 
just and exhausted. Having slept off 
his exertions he sought Jock. Jock, 
too, was wrapt in well-earned slumber. 
That was nothing; Jabbers was quite 
used to seeing men asleep at every 
possible and impossible moment and 
place. But what made the hackles 
down Jabberwock’s spine rise was 
that, keeping guard over Bridgen, 
cowering against him and shivering 
at every sound, with one emaciated 
little paw raised in the air, was a grif- 
fon. It was incredibly thin, indes- 
cribably dirty, with half an ear gone 
and the blood still caked on its ragged 
edge, but the little dog, seeing Jab- 
bers, got up, stopped shivering, and 
snarled, the unmistakable, protective 
snarl of possession which a dog keeps 
for his best-beloved and for no one 
else. Jabbers gave one short bark 
and went straight for the dog; Brid- 
gen rolled over, awake in a moment 
as only a soldier knows how, and 
struck out at Jabbers to keep him from 
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man beside Jock rolled over too as 
Jock sat up, and the Jabberwock slunk 
off with his tail between his legs. 

‘* Here, catch ’old of Snubnose a 
minute; l’ve got to put this ’ere right 
with my poor old Jabbers,’’ said Jock. 
*“] hit him pretty hard. Jabbers old 
fellar, it’s like this. Smith and me, 
we went to that farm where we used 
to get fowls and things, but the blink- 
ing Huns have been and gone and 
bombarded it since we was up in the 
front row, and there ain’t no farm 
there now, Jabbers, not a bloomin’ 
’arf brick, not to call a brick. The 
farmer and his wife was dead, and all 
the cows, and the only thing what 
hadn’t got done in proper was this 
little rat. He was stuck under some 
boards and a hencoop. I know it ain’t 
much to look at, Jabbers, but you 
know it do call itself a dawg, Jabbers, 
and you know it’s a dawg, and you’ve 
jolly well got to ententy with it. You 
needn’t think I likes it, Jabbers, but 
you’ve got to play the game with these 
’ere Allies, same as me. Now then, 
Mr. Jabberwock—Monsieur Snub- 
nose, shake ’ands and let us be friends 
for auld lang syne and all the rest of 
it, and you can jolly well give me a 
kiss too, you old blighter. Come on, 
can’t you wag yer old stump? ”’ 

Jock had taken the Jabberwock in 
his arms so that from shere’ impossi- 
bility of getting away he gave one 
perfunctory lick to Jock’s chin. Then 
he wriggled off, put his tail between 
his legs and sat down in the farthest 
and darkest corner of the dug-out, his 
back to Jock, his eyes half shut, sway- 
ing to and fro as he sat—a picture of 
the depths of affectation and disgust. 

** You’ve fairly torn it now,’’ said 
Smith, stroking the shivering griffon, 
who was trembling more than ever 
from the fright of Jabbers’ sudden 
attack on him. ‘‘ You give Snubnose 
to me, and don’t never let poor old 
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getting his teeth into the griffon. The 
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Jabbers see you with it again 
or he'll die of a _ broken heart 
or something silly else.’”” To which 


the first reply was a furious growl from 
the griffon, who had taken possession 
of Bridgen and would have none of 
Smith or of anyone else. However, 
he was firmly put into that youth’s 
arms and carried away. Jock spent 
the next half hour (which should have 
been given to precious and much 
needed sleep) in petting the Jabber- 
wock, but the dog turned a deaf ear 
to all blandishments. For twenty-four 
hours he crept about disconsolate, then 
he attached himself to the Colonel and 
made Captain Smylie, who shared his 
dug out, sincerely wish that he had 
been allowed to indent for any other 
kind of rat killer, since Jabbers had a 
way of instaling himself at the C.O’s 
feet, and objecting to the approach of 
anyone, whether it were Jock with the 
meals of the H.Q. mess, the adjutant 
himself to settle the most urgent de- 
tail, or the Brigadier on his period- 
ical visits. 

Jock was miserable, torn in two be- 
tween the rival claimants for his affec- 
tions. The griffon would eat from 
nobody’s hand but his; Jabbers would 
not come near him even when the 
griffon was out of the way. Finally 
came a joyful day when Captain Smy- 
lie was to get leave and, in a frantic 
endeavour to rid his dug out of the 
Jabberwock, volunteered to take the 
griffon back to his mother, who had 
a passion for small dogs of all sorts. 
Nobody cared for the little dog, 
though they all had the British sol- 
dier’s instinct: for lending a helping 
hand to man or beast—particularly 
beast—who might be down in luck. 
Accordingly they distinctly felt that 
Mrs. Smylie, with the peace and 
plenty of an English country house, 
would do better for the foundling than 
they could, and nobody regretted his 
pending departure. They were in the 
front line at this time, and there had 
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been rumours of a gas attack from the 
enemy. Every precaution was taken ; 
even Jabberwock in the comparative 
safety of Battalion H.Q. was intro- 
duced to an improvised gas helmet— 
which he promptly tore to shreds—but 
for several days nothing happened. 
Then one morning at dawn came the 
alarm, and the eerie hiss of escaping 
gas—as terrifying in its quiet persist- 
ence as any sound in the whole gamut 
which makes life at the front a night- 
mare. For a quarter of an hour the 
D.H.O.R. grinned jand bore it in 
silence ; then, as the sun rose, came a 
blessed breeze, taking the foul stuff 
back to its originators. By that time 
our guns were speaking to some pur- 
pose and the enemy’s infantry attack 
failed to develop ; there were no casual- 
ities, and Bridgen was busy over 
breakfast preparations when Smith 
called to him. 

Look here, Jock, see this poor 
litle cove? He went out, he did, for 
a walk in No Man’s Land. First time 
he’s ever done such a thing and 
blessed if he didn’t choose this morn- 
ing, and he’s fair got it in the neck. 
Jabbers won’t ’arf be pleased, what ? ”’ 

‘What d’yer mean? Why can’t 
yer say what you mean? ”’ said Jock 
impatiently, struggling with a sulky 
kettle. Then he put it down and 
looked up. Smith had got Snubnose 
in his arms, but it was a Snubnose 
who had growled his last. ‘‘ Pretty 
rotten to be the only casualty, ain’t 
it? ’’ said Smith; ‘* but I guess we can 
do without him, specially Captain 
Smylie. We'll have a pukka funeral, 
we will, and Jabbers shall. be chief 
mourner, and I’ll go and tell the other 
boys that .’ He stopped abruptly 
as the Colonel passed on his way to 
breakfast, not seeing the little dog 
dead at his feet. Jabbers who was fol- 
lowing, saw; he stopped short, sniffed 
the griffon all over, a_ trifle 
disdainfully, and then looked at Brid- 
gen. ‘‘ He’s done for right enough, 
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Jabbers, will you come to me now, you 
old rotter? ’’ With one leap the Jab- 
berwock was in Jock’s arms, and the 
punctuality of breakfast that morning 
was very nearly imperilled by all that 
the two had to say to each other. 
Captain Smylie was not unduly 
troubled again by Jabberwock haunt- 
ing the Colonel at all hours of the day 
and night. 

Up to early in April, 1917, the Jab- 
berwock was still in the trenches. 
Then, just before the spring offensive 
Jock Bridgen got leave, and with him 
went the dog. Jock left him in quar- 
antine on his way through London and 
went home alone to Brook Farm for 
his few precious days. ed. 

* * * 

Quanantine is just up; Miss Green 
has been in town and has promised to 
bring the dog to the Brigdens, who 
are waiting longingly for the day 
when they shall hear his pitter patter 
down the flagged passage again and 
the scrabble of impatient paws at the 
kitchen door. For there is nobody 
else now for them to wait for, and the 
little dog will seem a last gift to them 
from the boy who gave all that he had 
to give. They almost dread the sound 
of Miss Green’s kind old voice at the 
gate as they sit out under the apple 
trees watching the road from the 
station. But they need not be afraid. 
Miss Green, like the Colonel, knows 
when she is not wanted; she will just 
let the dog in at the gate and turn 
away, leaving the couple to welcome 
Jabberwock in their own way, and to 
shed the tears, in the kindly dusk of 
the summer evening, which may help 
to ease their poor broken hearts. It 
is only the Jabberwock who will per- 
haps be puzzled by them. Miss Green, 
childless old maid as she is, will un- 
derstand. For the Colonel, dearest to 
her of all her many nephews, sleeps 
in France beside Jock, behind the lines 
which the D.H.O.R. advanced at such 
cost. 
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A Deadly Method of Dapping 
for Trout 


BY 


G. GARROW-GREEN 


T goes without saying that this 

article is not intended for the per- 
usal of the artificial fly purist, to which 
select coterie the writer does not be- 
long, but if any of the old school of 
all-round trout fishermen would care to 
know of a certain means of catching 
big trout in the dog days, 1.e., if they 
have not already tried it, they might 
do worse than digest these notes with 
the helpful aid of our Lady Nicotine. 

While it must be conceded that ar- 
tificial fly-fishing is the most sporting 
of all methods, it does not follow that 
one should be rigorously restricted to 
it, especially in conditions of weather 
and water which are absolutely pro- 
hibitive to success. The psychology of 
the angling world has little by little 
since the day of Walton and Cotton 
so narrowed the outlook of trout an- 
glers as a whole upon what may be 
regarded as a sporting means to the 
end in view and its antithesis, that the 
majority of the present-day have a 
knife into every description of bait 
fishing. I am not going to labour the 
point, and will content myself with 
two observations. First, does any 
_ really -keen angler, fast in a heavy 
trout which has just got its second 
wind, realize or care what garnishes 
his hook? Secondly, our fishing years 
are all too few, and there are places 
and times where and when artificial fly 
fishing would only bring the reward 
usually attributed to virtue. And this 


brings me over the last fence into the 
straight run for my subject. Dapping 
is, perhaps, a happy mean between 
opposing schools. You use flies, but 
they are natural and alive, and, when 
all is said, why should the real thing 
be slighted for its imitation—a clumsy 
imitation at best. Dapping is, too, a 
summer pursuit, and in England is at 
its best when blazing skies, attenuated 
waters and flat calms are more profit- 
able to the trout than to the dry fly 
artist. For the man who can use the 
dap with judgment, a basket of trout 
is a certainty, given these apparently 
hopeless conditions; moreover his 
catch will be worth inspection, since 
the largest fish will go for it. It is 
uncommonly exciting work, especially 
when, favoured by sufficient conceal- 
ment, the rodsman can witness the 
whole performance, which serves as a 
tactical lesson he is not likely to forget. 

I knew a man who was a dry fly 
purist of the most zsthetic type. One 
sultry July morning his sweetheart 
begged him to get her a dish of trout, 
of course with implicit confidence in 
his angling infallibility. He started, 
resolved on doughty deeds, but his 
own confidence had vanished when the 
afternoon found him minus a fin, and, 
worse still, what would the trusting 
girl think of him when he returned 
with an empty basket! You see, 
fishermen’s excuses will not go down 
with women. He was dolefully pity- 
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ing himself, when a yokel appeared, 
mushroom-like, with the usual im- 
becile grin. 

‘* Bain’t a-doin’ much, 
maister ?”’ 

When the luckless angler had let off 
steam and peace reigned, he disdain- 
fully acceded to the rustic’s request to 
be allowed to try his hand, and, re- 
signed to his fate, calmly took forty 
winks under a hedge. He was re- 
stored to consciousness by a jab of his 
rod on the solar plexus, and lo! there 
stood the hobbledehoy with a face sug- 
gesting a half-open box, and carrying 
two brace of whacking fine trout on a 
string. 

“What! Why! 
etc. 

“Oi got en on oak fly, then, see 
un, maister ?’’ and he displayed a few 
insects crawling in a little bottle. A 
desperate situation was saved, but the 
angler, like the curate in the story, 
‘was tempted and fell.’’ He tried 


I reckon, 


How the deuce,”’ 


himself, under instruction, made up 


the half-dozen, and when I saw him 
last, had attained considerable skill in 
the art. 

Dapping is simply fishing with live 
flies, with the variation of grass- 
hoppers later on. It is not practised 
in running water, but in the dead 
reaches of rivers where, on a hot sum- 
mer day the water will be absolutely 
still, with millions of gnats hovering 
over the surface. Such parts are 
usually well wooded, and the heavily- 
foliaged branches of oaks and other 
trees, drooping low, canopy the water 
and throw dark shadows over the 
haunts of large trout. There are ponds 
also with similar environment where 
aldermanic trout cruise leisurely along 
the edges, and like their brothers of 
the river are ever on the watch for 
dainties dropping from the leaves. The 
common idea about dapping is that 
living insects are dibbled on the sur- 
face of the water, as the May fly is 
used upon the Irish loughs. This is 
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one way, and a good one in practised 
hands if the fisherman has plenty of 
phlegm and no nerves to trouble. But 
the impetuous dash which a trout will 
make at a floated insect is so sudden 
that one is apt to strike too quickly 
in a sort of panic, and either miss his 
fish or break his tackle. The method 
which forms my subject is of an en- 
tirely different description, and so kill- 
ing is it and, given a keen angler, so 
easily acquired, that it deserves to be 
more generally known. As a matter 
of fact I have never seen it mentioned 
in fishing literature. 

Briefly, it consists in fishing the lure 
sunk, which a pellet of snipe shot (No. 
8) pinched on at the junction of gut 
and hook will effect. It is not a 
novice’s pastime, requiring skill, judg- 
ment, coolness and some knowledge of 
the game, and is, of course, best learnt 
by a practical lesson; still, it can be 
simply enough described, and I hope 
to make myself sufficiently clear in at- 
tempting this. 

First, the outfit and lures claim at- 
tention. The rod should be a stiffish 
fly rod of not less than 11 ft., with 
ordinary easy check reel and line. The 
casts, 1} yards in length, are best 
made of the finest undrawn gut known 
as ‘* Refinucha,’’ which, almost as 
fine, is much stronger than the drawn 
material. One short-shanked Model 
Perfect hook, No. 15, is tied (not 
knotted, as being less safe) to the gut, 
and the gear is completed by the pellet 
of small shot at the top of the hook- 
shank. The next matter is the choice 
of flies, of which there are several, 
with little to choose between them. 
Very deadly is the oak. fly, which is 
found on oak or neighbouring tree 
boles, and is recognized by its mottled 
wings and its head invariably pointing 
downwards. The wood fly is, in my 
opinion, quite as fatal; it is larger and 
longer-bodied than the house fly, and 
collects in swarms on cattle-droppings 
amid or near timber. To obtain a 
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supply, have a foliaged twig, and whose cork is grooved to admit air. 
cautiously approaching a swarm’ But as there is some trouble in secur- 
settled, strike down suddenly. Many ing a sufficient supply of either of 
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of the flies will be only stunned, and these flies, a small douceur is well 
become active when stored in the per- spent in employing a deputy to get 
forated zinc pocket carrier or in its sub- them. Almost if not quite as good are 
stitute, a medium medicine bottle, the blow flies bred from gentles, and 
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these can be raised at home. Get a 
large grocer’s sweet tin, and have a 
cone-shaped funnel of perforated zinc 
to fit tightly into the aperture of the 
tin, with a cork closing its apex. A 
quantity of gentles (obtainable from the 
butcher) are thrown into the tin with 
some bran, to be kept in a dark place, 
and these will turn into flies in about 
ten days. When wanted for fishing the 
nozzle of the pocket carrier is inserted 
into the zinc cone, the tin is rattled, 
and the flies, making upward to the 
light, will enter the carrier. Next 
comes the familiar bluebottle, and in 
late summer grasshoppers are very 
killing. In addition to the above, any 
large fly or moth found on herbage 
will kill. Nor must I forget the green 
drake in June, in waters open to this 
pursuit. 

But should the angler be unable to 
procure living flies, always the most 
lethal baits be it remembered, he can 
still get a good creel of trout by 
dapping with a small artificial Black 
Palmer with one or two gentles nicked 
on the hook. The gentles are indis- 
pensable, and I should here say that 
they add immensely to the attractive- 
ness of either oak, wood, or blow flies ; 
in fact, I should not think of doing 
without them. They are, however, un- 
necessary with the others mentioned. 

To bait your flies, and two together 
of the smaller sorts should be used, 
run the hook through between the 
wings. Nicking on gentles at their blunt 
end takes some little practice to avoid 
breaking them. If using green drakes 
cut off the wings to make them re- 
semble pupz. Grasshoppers are im- 
paled from the throat to near the tail. 
All the insects enumerated, and 
gentles, too, will live for a short time 
under water, and, provided the flies 
remain on, the hook need not be re- 
baited until the gentles are evidently 
lifeless. Having now disposed of these 
necessary details let us get on to the 
modus operandi. 
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Assuming that the angler goes to 
work on some well bushed or wooded 
stretch of dead water—and it were well 
before exploiting any place that he 
should first walk along the bank to 
get a good notion of the carte du pays 
—he must bear in mind that fish are 
sure to be roving about close under 
the bank. Without attempting to ex- 
amine the water, he will crouch low, 
as far as may be from the edge, and 
assuredly avoid having the sun be- 
hind him to throw scaring shadows. 

Also it is expedient to work one’s way 
upstream. Having then selected a 
starting spot, and baited, with scarcely 
more line than the gut cast, he drops 
his dap in—a little splash is all the 
better—and allows it to sink 1 ft. or 
2 ft., according to the depth, but not 
more than 2 ft., and holds it steady. 
If nothing happens in a minute or so 
he draws it slowly towards the sur- 
face, and lets it sink again. If still 
unnoticed, which is unlikely, a gentle 
underhand cast with a trifle more line 
may be made farther out, especially 
where foliage overhangs, a manoeuvre 
most likely to catch the eye of a rover. 
As the dap sinks, working back to its 
original position, any extra line is 
reeled in. But in all probability the 
fisherman’s patience will not be taxed, 
and the first indication of a bite will 
be a slight twitch, no more. Keep 
perfectly cool, and take no notice of 
it. A few seconds more, and another 
twitch will be felt, and this time the 
gut will be seen moving away, which 
means that the trout has accepted the 
lure. Then is the time to strike, but 
though sharp, this action should not 
be unduly hard, lest a parting, per- 
haps with a large fish, result. By the 
way, striking, as in artificial flv fish- 
ing, should invariably be done from 
the reel, when a slight ‘‘ give ’’ eases 
the abrupt strain. To this end grasp 
the rod under the line. I have said 
that the angler can sometimes see what 
happens, and to do so safely he must 
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be screened by foliage or weeds 
through which a peep-hole allows ob- 
servation. So concealed, he will per- 
ceive his dap sub aqua, as it will be 
conspicuous by the white gentle. He 
will see a trout approach, circle round 
it, take it into his mouth, but only to 
eject it and sail slowly away. Steady, 
Ed’ard Cuttle, then. Continuing his 
gaze unperturbed, in a moment or 
two he will note the same fish coming 
again, again circling round, and this 
time taking the bait with decision, and 
swimming off with it. This explains 
the two twitches mentioned. These 
are moments of intense excitement, 
especially if the trout be a two-pounder 
or more. Picture the fish hovering 
about the dap, eyeing it intently, fins 
working, its spots plainly visible, 
while an estimate of its weight is 
gauged by the eagerly expectant 
fisherman. 

A very hungry trout, however, may 
accept his fate on the first offer, in 
which case the angler’s signal for 


striking will be as before—the moving 


away of the gut. I need scarcely say 
that when a trout is killed or lost in 
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play at any spot, it is advisable to go 
on to another place, since the com- 
motion kicked up spoils that spot for 
atime. Trout hooked on the dap fight 
most furiously, perhaps from indigna- 
tion at being deluded by an apparently 
innocuous morsel, and the fisherman 
will do well to hold on for all his gear 
is worth, with a sharp eye for snags, 
roots, and other dangers. A _ long- 
handled landing net is generally in- 
dispensable, as awkward distances to 
the water are the rule, and it should 
be laid on the ground ready to the 
hand. 

Little more remains to be said about 
this engrossing method -of summer 
fishing, which if practised with due 
caution and steady nerve, is sure to 
reward the performer. If a novice per- 
sists in looking into the water to make 
sure that trout are present, he must 
abandon all hope of sport. The old 
hand drops his dap in with the eye of 
faith, preserves a motionless attitude, 
and exercising sang froid in all cir- 
cumstances, hits his fish at the crucial 
moment and fills his pannier. 
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SAILING AT KARACHI 


BY 


THE KISHTIWALA. 


ONSIDERING its vast area, In- 

dia does not offer the same facili- 
ties for sailing as it does for most 
other sports. There are comparatively 
few places on the long coast line where 
Europeans are stationed in any num- 
ber, but among these the port of 
Karachi is of considerable promin- 
ence. The town itself, as yet of no 
great size, is on the highway to Meso- 
potamia and the accepted starting 
point of the Trans-Persian Railway, 
and has therefore a certain future. In 
anticipation, the excellent harbour is 
being enlarged, an extension which, 
incidentally, will benefit the sailing 
man considerably by widening what is 
at present a somewhat narrow channel. 


WwW 


Approaching from the sea Karachi 
presents a marked contrast to Bombay, 
with its beautiful green foliage and 
massive ghats rising behind. The 
country is low-lying, sandy and tree- 
less, much akin to that round Port 
Said, though relieved in this case by 
the low rocky and barren spurs of the 
Sulaiman Mountains. 

The long and narrow harbour is 
formed by an isthmus of. sand, little 
more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
so placed as to break the main 
force of the monsoon seas and allow- 
ing vessels to lie quietly inside, where 
only a very moderate swell ever 
reaches them. From June to Sep- 
tember (the monsoon season) small 
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AMONG THE CREEKS. 


boats cannot venture outside, and 
sailing is confined to the harbour. 
Fortunately half way up its length the 
main channel bifurcates, one of the 
branches thus formed winding its way 
some miles inland among a wilderness 
of mangrove swamps and muddy is- 
lands, on only a few of which is it 
possible to land. 


I agree it does not sound attractive, 
but the sun, in some mysterious way, 
manages to invest these indifferent 
materials with a certain elemental 
beauty. For a brief period at dawn, 
but more especially during the late 
afternoon of a cold-weather day the 
dull leaves of the mangrove are turned 
to golden green, which with the clear 
blue of sun and sky against the 
mauves and purples of the distant 
rocky hills combine to form or trans- 
form into a pleasing picture country 
that, seen for the first time in the full 


glare of high moon from the deck of 
an incoming steamer, certainly appears 
to be one of the most barren spo%s on 
earth. 

Racing of a sort has been going 
on in Karachi for a considerable time, 
but it was never taken in a very seri- 
ous spirit; a race indeed being more 
in the nature of a cruise, to which a 
certain zest was added by a very mild 
endeavour on the part of the partici- 
pators to come in ahead of one an- 
other. Rules there were none. Indeed, 
in this remote corner of India it was 
hardly realized until quite recently 
that the Y.R.A. existed; still less that 
from the accumulated experience of 
many years this association had 
framed a set of rules which had been 
accepted by all European countries 
as being the most suitable for govern- 
ing the somewhat intricate problem of 
right of way, etc. The natural result 
of this parochial attitude was almost 
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complete stagnation, and particularly 
among the vounger generation, where 
the sport seldom gained a fresh adher- 
ent. And this, if you please, in a 
place where sailing and racing can go 
on all the year round under most ideal 
climatic conditions, the temperature 
seldom rising above 100 degrees nor 
descending below freezing point, while 
the annual rainfall is only seven in- 
ches. However, in the summer of 
1914 matters were shaping very nicely. 
Y.R.A. rules were being used, though 
their newness made them but imper- 
fectly understood. Besides the cutter 
and Tom-tit classes, another (the 
B.R.A. 12 ft. dinghy) had just been 
started, and it filled well, eight boats 
being taken up. 

The outbreak of war brought sailing 
to an end, until the rounding up of 
the Emden and pressure of work had 
eased sufficiently to permit of one or 
two races a week being held, 5.30 p.m. 
being the customary hour for first gun 
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in this part of the world. Of the three 
classes the dinghies were most severely 
hit, and though five boats got some 
good racing for a time, it was rather 
forced, and sothe class gradually 
broke up. One boat, Brer Rabbit, 
went to Basra, where she has success- 
fully voyaged on more than one occas- 
sion from Basra to Mohammerah, and 
she was joined there later by No. 7. 
No. 5 went to Aden, while 1’Entente 
(Capt. Dyce), winner of the Commo- 
dore’s Cup, was sold to a Major Wan- 
hill in Bombay. It cannot be said 
therefore that the B.R.A. has not been 
well advertised out here. We have 
seen it stated that the Tindal says 
these dinghies are not suitable for har- 
bour sailing. It is a rank injustice to 
these excellent little boats, and I can- 
not let such a remark pass. The war 
and ignorance killed this class, several 
owners being quite green to sailing 
and frequently going out with a main- 
sheet too big for its blocks, worn out 


THE BUNDER BOAT RACE. 
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rigging, etc. Naturally the subsequent 
proceedings were interesting—to the 
onlookers and the salvage company. 
In fact, the troubles of this class con- 
firmed my long held opinion that an 
open dinghy is no boat for a beginner 


MR. PANNETT’S SHAMROCK: 


an absolute beginner that is, one 
who has got to learn things pretty 
well by himself. Upsets are too fre- 
quent and damping, both actually and 
metaphorically. It is like putting a 
would-be horseman on to a_ buck 
jumper for his first lesson. The cut- 
ters, the oldest class, are in reality 
sloops, and were originally Govern- 
ment ferry boats plying between the 
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Isthmus of Manora, where the fort is 
situated, and the mainland. Being re- 
placed by launches, they were bought 
up locally, and are a useful addition 
to the Sailing Club’s fleet. They vary 
somewhat in size and shape, being 


12 FT. B.R.A. DINGHY CLASS 


about 30 feet over all, and as they are 
entirely open they require a good deal 
of live ballast on a breezy day, when 
a full muster (ten or eleven) provides 
a good deal of excitement. Being the 
old straight-stemmed type, they are 
slow in stays; indeed they are a revel- 
ation in this respect to anyone used 
to a modern racing yacht. And this 
quality, in constricted waters like Kar- 
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achi, with one or two helmsmen not 
over expert, and one or two who stand 
rigidly on their rights—well enough 
said ! 

But undoubtedly the mainstay of 
sailing in Karachi is the 18 ft. c.b. 


MAJOR D’ESTERRE’S 


Tom-tit (Linton Hope’s Clyde Sea- 
mew class). Two recent additions 
have brought their numbers up a 
round dozen, and it would be difficult 
to find a type more suited to local con- 
ditions. One seldom gets much of a 
chop in Karachi, and these bluff-bowed 
beamv boats are not therefore as wet 


as in Bombay, while their extreme 
handiness and carrying capacity make 
them admirable for racing and day 
sailing, both outside and also up the 
narrow tortuous creeks within the 
harbour. 


TOM-TIT NOISETTE. 


There is also a strong class of Tom- 
tits in Bombay and at Bhopal, but 
there they are all clinker built. With 
one or two exceptions the Karachi 
boats are of carvel build, and there 
is no doubt whatsoever that it makes 
a vast difference to their appearance. 
They are quite ‘‘ yachty”’ in appear- 
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THE CUTTER CLASS. 


ance, whereas a clench built boat of 
this size and beam, however well 


painted and cared for, never looks any- 
thing else than an over-grown dinghy. 


Whether or no the carvel boat has the 
greater advantage is interesting. All 
things being equal, the former should 
score, especially in a light breeze; but 
in practice a good boat of either type 
seems to do equally well. The day be- 
fore leaving Karachi I sailed as crew 
in a Bombay Tom-tit (one of the best) 
that had just come to Karachi. In 
a fresh breeze over a good course this 
boat (Magdalen) came in_ second, 
steered by a beginner, beating those 
behind very handsomely ; while we had 
a very similar experience some months 
before in a newly launched and _ lo- 
cally built clench boat. The boats are 
probably too small for there to be any 
marked advantage in carvel build. 
Nominally this class should be con- 
sidered an O.D. class, but there are 
sufficient differences in the boats which 
have been built, some in Bombay, 
some in Karachi, under strict super- 
vision, to make small handicaps neces- 


sary, so that the class has developed 
into a ‘‘ restricted’’ class in which 
hulls are to be alike, but alterations in 
rig are permitted, provided the author- 
ized sail area is not exceeded. This 
should prevent the stagnation that a 
pure O.D. class gives rise to, and it 
allows some opportunity for experi- 
ment to those who wish to attain some 
knowledge of the varying effect of 
sail and rig. : 

As we have already indicated, the 
Karachi Sailing Club has done much 
within the last two years to put its 
house in order. The club has been 
recognized ’’’ and Y.R.A. rules for- 
mally adopted. A vigorous Corinthian 
policy has been initiated which it is 
hoped will continue, for though its in- 
ception and early progress must put 
members to some inconvenience, it has 
had the effect of doubling the club’s 
membership in a verv short time. A’ 
small and very modest club house has 
been built; indeed, it is nothing more 
than a small cabin raised some ten feet 
above the ground, with a bit of veran- 
dah in front and sail room underneath. 
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But is was badly needed, as the club 
had nowhere to meet or keep its re- 
cords, such home as it had being on 
board H.M. Telegraph Ship Patrick 
Stewart, on which vessel the club was 
first formed, and whose officers have 
done much to keep sailing alive in 
Karachi. For the first time also in its 
existence the club matched _ itself 
against another, and last August sent 
a representative crew to the Bhopal 
Regatta, where, according to a cus- 
tom coming in vogue out here, and 
also I see in America, a boat was lent 
to the visitors by the home club. Un- 
fortunately the Karachi skipper had to 
leave for field service the day before 
the regatta started, but their boat, 
steered by Major D’Esterre, did well 
in the Obaidullah Trophy race, while 
it was second for the Visitors’ Cup, 
and carried off the Ladies’ Cup very 
easily, this latter race being sailed in a 
hard blow. 
Sailing in 
oping into 


Karachi is therefore devel- 
a sport, whereas formerly 


it was little more than.a gentlemanly 
procession round a series of buoys, in 
which, when boats met at a mark, both 
helmsmen would rise politely from 
their seats, sweep off their hats, and 
say, with delightful charm and ele- 
gance in carefully modulated voices, 
‘‘Apres vous, Monsieur.”’ 

I cannot close this account of Kara- 
chi without some description of a 
‘“bunder boat ’’ race recently organ- 
ized by the club, the first that has ever 
been held. Bunder boats vary in size, 
but average some 25 or 30 ft. overall. 
They carry a single lateen sail, and ply 
for hire about the harbour. On a cer- 
tain afternoon it was arranged that 
fifteen of these boats should assemble 
off the club house for a race and be 
steered by members, who might bring 
as many friends as they liked. <A 
“‘time in hand ”’ start was agreed on, 
and handicaps were worked out on the 
chief tyndal’s idea of the various boats’ 
capacities. No restriction had been 
made as regards crew or sail area. 


TOM-TITS RACING. 
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On the morning of the race one mem- 
ber told his boat they were to beg, 
borrow or steal something more than 
the single lateen they usually carried. 
Nothing loth the Kalassis obeyed; 
but, of course, it could not be done in 


NATIVE 


secret, and all the other boats’ 
crews followed suit, so that when 
members and their friends arrived 
in the afternoon they found the 
boats they had drawn swollen 
to twice their normal size. All 
had added a second lateen of useful 
area, and many a bowsprit and jib, 
while the winner, as was subsequently 
seen, had up his sleeve a very useful 
little topsail, which he had borrowed 
from one of the swift fishing craft that 
are a feature of the harbour. To bal- 
ance all this (there was a fresh breeze) 
unlimited crews had been engaged 
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from among the dock coolies, their job 
being to balance themselves on the out- 
rigger boards the bunder boats always 
put out to windward on a breezy day. 
One boat at the outset had two such 
boards out with four men squatting on 


CANOE. 


each, so it can be understood that by 
the time the helmsman and his friends 
had got on board there was no short- 
age of crew. 

But it was not a well-drilled crew, 
and the talking and shouting that went 


on can better be imagined than 
described. It being a time-in-hand 
race with a large field, one was con- 
tinually passing or being passed by 
other boats, which of course caused the 
most frantic excitement among the 
crew, who really let the helmsman have 
very little say in the matter. The 
practice of “‘ skeeting ’’ was freely 
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adopted. Directly an opponent ap- 
peared to be gaining, up came a floor- 
board (which, in the excitement, was 
often not replaced), out came two or 
three tins, and water was dashed vig- 
orously over the sails, regardless of 
one’s friends. But it was a great race, 
and for sheer keenness quite one of the 
best I ever sailed in. Naturally the 
rules were non est, though, as a matter 
of fact, the hon. secretary felt it his 
duty to try and stop his little party 
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from heaving overboard much stone 
ballast when the wind dropped towards 
the finish. This nearly caused a 
mutiny, and the wretched man was 
voted a very poor sport ; indeed, he did 
not get much sympathy even from his 
brother helmsman, who one and all 
condoned such irregularities, realizing 
that the motto for the day was ob- 
viously ‘‘ To hell with the Y.R.A.; 
we’re racing! ”’ 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


An officer who is serving in Asia Minor sends us the above interesting photograph 
of the native horsemen who are working with our forces in Mesopotamia. 
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Dear little lady with the heart of a lion, 
Ways of a woman and grace of a child; 
@, Four little feet that never knew iron 
— 


Twinkling so merrily wickedly wild. 


Mouth like soft velvet and black like a bullock; 
Shoulders laid back in the smoothest of silk, 

Rippled with muscle as oar’s at his rowlock ; 
Coat of black satin and fetlocks of milk. 


¥ You'd played in tournaments all over India, 
Meeting and beating the cream of the cream; 
Simla, Calcutta and down into Scindia, 
Galloping One for your galloping team. 


<P, How was the state of the mighty now fallen, 
From the enfuried attack you had known, 
To the wild hit at and miss of the ball in 
Slowest of chukkers for children half grown! 


J. H. W. KwyiGut-Bruce. 
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Butlers Oath 


A True Tale of a Dingo and his Hunter in the Australian Bush 


. 
If we set them up no marble, it is none the less we love them: 
If we carved a million columns would it biing them better rest ? 


If no gentle hands have fashioned snow white wreaths to lay above them, 
God has laid His own wild flowers on the lonely graves out West. 


AR across the dusty, grassless 

plain, long lines of dirty, yellow- 
ish looking sheep were slowly padding 
their way into the Mulga Well for 
their evening drink. Miserable gaunt 
animals, with scarcely strength to 
move, for the hand of drought was on 
the land, and they were compelled to 
seek their food at the back of the pad- 
dock, where they picked up a scant 
subsistence on scattered salt-bush and 
she-oak. Although the paddock con- 
tained 70 square miles it was eaten 
out, for the sheep had been there for 
months, owing to the fact that Mulga 
Well never went dry; and water was 
more necessary than food in that blaz- 
ing climate. 

““ Say, Shelton, the dogs must be 
inside the netting again,” said Burton 
the overseer just coming up as the 
boundary rider was filling the troughs 
for the incoming sheep, “‘ for I saw 
two sheep torn about the neck as I 
came along the back fence this morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘“T don’t know how they could have 
got in, sir, unless that blighted 
Afghan left the gate open as he went 
through with his camels, night before 
last.” 

“Well, you had better saddle up 
and slip across to the Knob to the 
poisoners’ camp. Tell Butler to bring 


his turnout and gear, and camp here 
until he has cleared the paddock of 
every mother’s son of them. And,”’ 
as a thought struck him, ‘“‘ Shelton, 
when that hunchie comes through 
again with his camels, we have no 
water to spare for him. I hate to do 
it, but we can’t have him travelling 
through our sheep country, and leav- 
ing gates open as a standing invita- 
tion to all the dingoes in the ranges 
to come down to a bean-feast. Under- 
stand ? ”’ 

Ri-buck, sir,’’ sang out Shelton, 
preparing to strike off across country 
to the poisoners’ camp. 

Early next morning, with a crack- 
ing of whips, accompanied by volleys 
of curses, as only the Australian bush- 
man can curse, Butler, the station 
dog-catcher, arrived with his lumber- 
ing waggon and team of fractious 
mules. Leaving his blackboy to un- 
harness and hobble them out, he 
strolled across to the hut where Shel- 
ton was cooking his breakfast. 

“Them chops smells good, Jack, 
and I’m as hungry as the blarsted jum- 
bucks out there,’’ was his salutation. 

‘*So? Back your barrow in then, 
and we'll sample ’em,’’ said Shelton. 
The two then sat down to their break- 
fast of mutton chops, damper, black 
tea and plum jam; the blackboy sitting 
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on a stump outside busily engaged in 
wrapping himself around a pile of 
chops. 

‘* Many dogs in the Mulga, Jack, ”’ 
queried Butler. 

‘* No, I think not; the boss only saw 
two sheep torn, and it is possible there 
are only one or two at the outside. 
After breakfast, if we ride up to the 
Trinity Gate I think we’ll find their 
tracks there, for I’m positive they 
can’t get in elsewhere. An Afghan 
went through two nights ago and may 
have left the gate open.” 

Damn all Afghans! Here’s me 
got to go blood-hounding all over a 
seventy-mile paddock, with as much 
shade as you’ll find in Hell, just be- 
cause a blarsted Allah-basher as got 
‘is thoughts on ’is ‘erem in the goin’- 
to-be.”’ 

*“ Never mind, Dick, I'll give you a 
hand and we’ll get johnny-dingo sure 
enough; pass the paté de foi gras.”’ 

“* The peter who? ,, 


“The plum jam.”’ 
“Well be sizzled ! 


You hedu- 
the marble for 
wastin’ wind over fancy names. 
You’re worse than niggers. 
Hey!” to the blackboy outside, 
““ White-face, saddle up my nag and 
put the pack on Jerry.” 

An hour later, having loaded the 
pack-mule with dog-traps, poison and 
decoy-bait on one side, rations and a 
canteen of water on the other, the 
whole surmounted by a roll of blankets 
and changes of clothing, the two men 
set out for the Trinity Gate. Two 
hours slow riding brought them to it, 
and hitching their horses to the fence, 
Butler, with a practised eye, began 
searching for tracks. 

Slightly stooping, he passed along 
the fence for a few hundred yards, and 
returning, paced in the opposite 
direction, searching every inch of 
ground the while. At last he seemed 


cated blokes take 
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to find something for, kneeling down, 
he examined the ground with care, 
and then retraced his steps to the start- 
ing point at the gate. 

Arriving there he swerved to the 
left and = struck off east. When 
clear of the camel tracks with which 
the road and the adjacent ground was 
covered, he moved more quickly, for 
the trail was then plain to see. When 
he had followed it for about three 
hundred yards, he stopped, and broke 
a small gum sapling to mark the place. 
Then he turned west and examined 
the ground carefully until he had re- 
crossed the road leading to the gate. 

At last, satisfied that there were no 
more dog tracks, he straightened up 
and returned to Shelton who had been 
perched on the gate, a very interested 
spectator. 

“Only one dog in, Jack, but he 
seems to be a real old-man. One toe 
missing from off-side front foot, must 
a’been in a trap some time or other. 
Nice job ‘untin’ up a dog in a paddock 
full of starving sheep this weather, 
ain’t it? ’”’ 

‘*Not the best, old chap, but we'll 
have to get him or there won’t be a 
jumbuck left alive. As it is they can 
barely crawl about.”’ 

“Oh, we'll get ’im if I have to sift 
the bloomin’ paddock through a 
screen.”’ 

‘* What's the first move, Dick ? ”’ 

“Follow ’is track, and find out 
where ’e first killed.”’ 

So, with bridle reins over their 
shoulders, they started off, Butler lead- 
ing and watching the trail of the dingo 
or native dog—the terror of Australian 
sheep-farmers. 

Moving along im this fashion for 
about three miles, they came across the 
dead body of a sheep with its throat 
and breast all torn away. 

Number one,’’ said Butler, ’e 
won’t come back to that, too many 
live ones about; still, I’ll poison it, 
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sure to get some eagle-hawks and 
crows.” 

Saying which, he proceeded to rub 
strychnine into the torn parts of the 
carcase, the eyes, the tongue, and 
slashing between the ribs with his 
knife, he poked the deadly powder 
right through the body. 

‘‘ Might as well set a trap for the 
beggar,’’ he remarked, and, turning 
to the pack-mule, he removed one from 
a bundle and proceeded to arrange it. 
Scooping out a hole in the sand, large 
enough to hold the trap, he pressed 
down the springs and adjusted the 
plate. He then took his poison-bottle 
and sprinkled strychnine on the jaws— 
for when a dog is caught in a trap, 
after the first shock of pain is over, 
he naturally turns to the wounded 
member and proceeds to lick it. As 
the leg is fast in the jaws of the trap, 
and those jaws are smeared with 
poison, he simply laps up the deadly 
stuff, and within a few minutes is 
lying dead. Thus the animal is pre- 
vented from escaping in a maimed 
condition and unnecessary suffering is 
done away with. 

Placing the trap in the ground, 
Butler then covered it with a piece 
of paper, to prevent any dirt leaking 
through, and so releasing the pressure 
of the springs, and covered the whole 
with fine sand. He then placed a decoy 
bait near at hand, and finished up by 
brushing away with a bough all traces 
of human disturbance. 

Picking up the trail again, they 
walked on and at the end of an hour 
had discovered four dead sheep and 
had set traps near by. They then 
called a halt, and sat under the sparse 
shade of a kurrajong whilst eating 
their mid-day meal of damper and 
cold mutton. 

““ Well, Jack, I don’t know as ’ow 
you can ’elp me any, now,” said 
ler, “P11 just dodge around in all 
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likely places and look for old * Miss- 
ing Loe.’ 1 might come across ’im 
suulewnere, and bait the whoie 
bioomin’ paddock.”’ 

“asaght-o, Dick, Ill slip back to 
the well, and get up some water for the 
woollies; 111 send you word if | hear 
him around there in the night.”’ 

After a smoke Shelton rode off, and 
Butler was left to that solitude beloved 
by all true bushmen. Later on he 
hunted around and found. a suitable 
camping place for the night, and, 
hobbling out his horse and mule, he 
proceeded to arrange his camp. Then, 
taking his rifle, he walked off into the 
scrub, keeping a sharp look-out for old 
Missing-Toe,” as he had aptly 
named the dingo. Had he only been 
aware of it, Missing-Toe was also on 
the look-out for him, for, with that 
strange instinct of all things of the 
wild, he was aware that one of the 
hated man-tribe was on his tracks. 
He was used to it, for when he had 
been a puppy—just a fat little roll of 
yellow hair—he had strayed away from 
the hollow log in which he was born, 
and a thing of iron had closed on one 
baby claw and torn it away. His 
mother had come rushing to him on 
his first whimpering squeal of pain, 
and, taking him by the loose skin 
near his shoulders, had carried him 
back to the lair. 

That had been his first lesson, and 
it was followed at intervals by the 
loss of his hrothers and sisters, and 
then by the death of his mother, whom 
he had found one day lying stiff and 
cold, with one foot fast between two 
cruel, steel jaws. 

So he had grown cunning and wary, 
and the smell of the man-animal had 
always been sufficient to put him on 
his guard. And to-day he had smelt 
the hated scent. 

So, while Butler was searching in 
*‘ the likely places,’’ Missing-Toe was 
ensconced securelv in a hollow low. 
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inspection. A council of war was held, 
the foot of a giant gum-tree, watching 
and waiting—waiting until evening, 
when he would steal from his lair and 
rounding up a mob of sheep, would 
take his fill. 

At last Butler came back to his 
camping place and set about preparing 
his evening meal, whistling the while 
and wondering ‘‘ when he would get 
that blasted sheep-thief.”’ 

Dark came down and Missing-Toe 
sneaked out of his hiding place, giving 
a long, luxurious stretch to his 
cramped limbs; then, pointing his 
nose skywards, he gave tongue to the 


mournful, wailing hunting cry of the. 


dingo. Sheep looking for food some 
distance away, rushed together and 
huddled in a cowering bunch. Butler, 
sitting by his camp fire smoking, 
started to his feet with an oath. ‘‘ That 
damned swine is getting busy again; 
{ will have to shepherd those sheep.”’ 

Next morning, while scouring the 
paddock, he came across more dead 
and mutilated sheep, and in a fit of 
rage, clenched his fist skyward and 
cried in a frenzy of passion: ‘‘ By the 
powers above and below, may I be 
parched and sizzled and struck by 
lightning if I don’t get the murdering 
devil.”’ 

He set traps in all likely places, and 
visited the ones he had set the previous 
day ; they were untouched. He strewed 
poisoned baits about and kept an eye 
open for tracks. 

But Missing-Toe was cunning, and 
when returning to his lair after a night 
of depredation would keep to a sheep 
pad, and the sheep coming out in the 
morning would obliterate the traces 
of his visit. Morning after morning 
Butler found dead and mutilated sheep, 
and night after night he would hear 
the mournful hunting cry of the dingo, 
until he was beside himself with rage. 

A fortnight went by, and the over- 
seer came round on his usual visit of 
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and it was decided to send out some of 
the station Blacks and have the sheep 
shepherded, and so starve the dingo 
into eating some of the poisonous baits 
with which the paddock was strewn. 
When the Blacks arrived Missing-Toe 
would slink along behind the shep- 
herded flocks and mark down. their 
camping place. In the darkness, it was 
a simple matter to spring into the 
cowering mob, pull down a sheep and 
get two or three mouthfuls of live, 
quivering meat, before the Blacks were 
properly awake. 

Morning after morning Butler would 
go the round of his traps in a fever of 
expectation, only to be disappointed 
after a long and weary tramp. He 
caught wallabies, foxes and_ native 
cats, but never a sign of Missing-Toe. 
At last he came to be the only thing 
Dick Butler lived for; the catching of 
Missing-Toe was an obsession for him. 
He dreamed of it, and worried over it, 
until he grew to be but a shadow of 
his former self. His reputation was at 
stake, for was he not the best dog- 
catcher in the North? One after an- 
other, he had cleared the Talca pad- 
docks of dingoes, and the manager had 
always depended on him. 

But Missing-Toe had almost super- 
natural cunning, and seemed to know 
where every trap was laid; as for tak- 
ing a bait, not he, whilé live meat was 
to be had. Whenever Butler went into 
the Head Station for rations, the men 
there would chaff him about his pet 
dog. ‘* Are you fattenin’ him up, 
Dick? or, ‘‘ Camel team comin’ 
through to-morrow, might let a bride 
in for your pup.’’ And Butler, usually 
a good-natured, cheerful fellow, would 
turn on his tormentors with a snarl. 

At last the manager decided that 
something must be done, and sent 
word out to Butler that if the dog was 
not caught within a week, all hands 
would come out and “ drive ” the pad- 
dock. Butler swore that before the 


week was ended the dog’s scalp would 
be on view, and brought every scrap 
ot dog lore he possessed to bear on the 
problem of getting Missing-1oe. 

Six days went by and he was no 
nearer his object, and the Station had 
lost another 30 sheep. The seventh 
day broke a hot, breathless morning, 
with something ominous in the air. 
Butler started out on his round of the 
traps, but apart from a couple of walla- 
bies and a fox, he drew blank. The 
exertion and worry of the last six days 
had left him a very sick man, and now 
his last chance of redeeming his oaih 
seemed to have gone. Sitting on a 
great log in the shade of a large red- 
gum, he slowly dozed off, and feil inio 
a deep, troubled sleep. 

Far away in the North-West, great 
banks of black clouds were massing 
together, and on the outer edge of 
them the lightning was darting about 
like the tongue of a huge, angry ser- 
pent. And still Butler slept. The 
trees began a fitful, moaning dirge, as 
the first gusts of the burning North- 
West winds bore down on them. The 
moan became an agitated shriek, as the 
full blast of the on-coming storm smote 
them. The clouds came racing along 
on the driving tropical wind, and But- 
ler, moving uneasily in his sleep, mu‘- 
tered, ‘‘ Cool change at last, thank 
Hughie.” 

Suddenly the wind died down into 
fitful whispers, and then ceased alto- 
gether. The clouds hung low and 
threatening. Huge rain-drops began 
to fall, and with the sound of a thous- 
and cannon, the thunder-storm broke 
in all its fury. The first crash of thun- 
der brought the sleeping dog-catcher 
to his feet, and, at the same instant. a 
blinding flash of lightning split the 
tree under which he had been sleeping. 
A tangled mass of foliage and splint- 
ered wood was hurled down. one mas- 
sive limb bearing Butler backwards 
and pinning him across the log from 
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which he had risen. With a quivering 
sigh his body relaxed, and his spirit 
went forth to the Great Hunting 
Ground. Then, as if to wash out all 
traces of its deed, the storm clouds 
opened, and the rain fell in torrents. 


Next morning the drive began. Men 
on horseback to the number of fifty- 
six, started from the back fence in a 
long line, each about ten chains apart 
with Blacks on foot in between, beat- 
ing every bush and searching every 
hollow log and hole in the ground. 
The overseer and Shelton rode together 
‘n the centre of the line. 

‘* Wonder where Butler is, Shelton, 
he should have met us on the back 
fence? ”’ 

‘* Most likely on his round of the 
traps, sir.”’ 

‘“H’m bound to meet him, I sup- 
pose. Fine storm here yesterday ; just 
in time, too. Hullo! A tree down over 
there, and that nigger is rather excited 
over it; we’ll ride over.’’ 

On pulling up, they found the 
Black fellow’s excitement to be caused 
by the foot of a man, which was pro- 
truding from beneath a mass of foli- 
age. Hastily dismounting, they were 
soon hard at work removing the 
broken twigs and boughs. When this 
was accomplished, the dead body of 
poor Dick Butler was seen, with a 
massive limb crushed deeply into his 
chest. The men started back with ex- 
clamations of horror, and looked at 
each other with that blanched look 
that comes to all of us, when brought 
suddenly face to face with death. 

Burton, the overseer, was the first to 
recover himself, and bending forward, 
he examined the position of the body. 

Shelton, ride to the Well for an 
axe, we will have to cut the log away 
from under him before he can be 
moved.”’ 

Shelton started off, riding like one 
possessed, whilst the rest of the men 
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gathered together and waited in awed 
silence. Within an hour the boundary 
rider returned, and Burton, taking the 
axe from him, commenced cutting 
through the log on which the body was 
lying. After a few strokes the axe sank 
in suddenly, causing the overseer to 
remark, ‘‘ It will be fairly easy, Boys, 
for the log is hollow.” 


A few more strokes, and he was 
struck by the feeling that he was cut- 
ting into some soft and yielding sub- 
stance. Next he noticed that the axe 
was covered with hair and blood; 
pausing a second or two, he said, 
‘There is some blamed animal in 
there, poor Dick had company at any 

At last the log was cut through, 
and prising it gently away with the aid 
of stout saplings, the pressure was 
removed, and the men tenderly lifted 
the body of their comrade and placed 
it a few yards away on the damp earth. 


Burton then returned to the log, and 
bending down, peered into the hollow 
disclosed by the axe. 

““ By H—ll, Boys! 


I believe it’s a 
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dog in there; lend a hand some of you 
and we’ll see.”’ 

After a lot of pulling and poking, 
the overseer brought out the dead body 
of a large dingo. 

Good Heavens!’’ said Shelton, 
‘“That must be Dick’s old Missing- 
Toe. See he has a toe missing from 
his off-side front paw.”’ 

And so it was. Fate—or a Higher 
Power, had willed that Butler in his 
weary condition, should lay down to 
rest on the log wherein Missing-Toe 
had made his lair. The heavy limb 
that had killed the hunter, had covered 
the exit from the log, and the first blow 
of the axe had crashed into the dingo’s 
scalp. Unconsciously Butler had re- 
deemed his oath to ‘‘ get’? Missing- 
Toe, for while the man was sleeping 
on the log, the dog had crouched in- 
side in an agony of fear, not daring 
to move. 

They buried Butler at the foot of 
the tree, his grave making one more 
to “‘the lonely graves out West’’; 
and to this day the story of Missing- 
Toe is told wherever shearers, drovers 
and other nomads of the great, silent 
Bush gather together. 
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Reviews 


The History of South African Cricket. 
Printed in South Africa and procur- 
able to order. Price £1 2s. 6d. post 
free from the publisher of the Bap- 
MINTON MAGAZINE. 


Mr. M, W. Luckin, Secretary of the 
South African Cricket Association, under- 
took a heavy task in compiling this his- 
tory of South African cricket, but he has 
done the work well and produced a worthy 
record. As his history deals in detail with 
the matches played between 1876 and 
1915, 50 pages are necessary for 
this portion and the other interesting con- 
tributions. ‘Wisely, Mr. Luckin has called 
to his aid writers who were closely 
associated with the various tours, matches 
and teams. Several of these writers deal 
with local cricket (a portion of the book 
which will appeal more particularly to 
those who have followed the game in South 
Africa), but the five teams which visited 
England and their varying fortunes, are 
described by Messrs, A. 'W. Seccull, J. J. 
Kotze, M. Hathorn, P 'W. Sherwell and 
‘‘ Free Lance,’’ names which ensure the 
necessary qualifications. Mr. R. P. Fitz- 
Gerald deals with the Australian tour of 
1910-1911, and Messrs. T. Routledge, 
P. W. Sherwell, G. C. White and F. W. 
Grey write of the seven visits paid by 
English teams to South Africa. Finally 
the Australian teams’ visit in 1902 has Mr. 
L. J. Tancred for its historian. 

It may be that some will find a suspicion 
of bias or prejudice, and occasionally they 
may not see eye to eye with the various 
writers, yet withall these are sincere in 
their efforts to record facts according to 
their judgment. More particularly in 
cricket no two spectators, let alone partici- 
pators, sce an incident in the same light. 
Writing after the event therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that the first formed 
apinion has become indelibly imprinted on 
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the narrator’s mind. However, with that 
natural exception and one or two more or 
less obvious slips we have here a valuable 
and faithful story of cricket in South 
Africa, and in addition a considerable con- 
tribution to the bibliography of the game. 
‘We cannot deal with Mr. Luckin’s book 
at the present time at great length, nor 
is it possible to quote from it without doing 
so in extenso. Sufficient that we welcome 
the book and prize it. 

At the same time we have had sent to us 
a list of the South African Cricketers who 
have served with the gallant overseas 
army which has played so prominent a 
part in the war. We cannot do better 
than give this Roll of Honour as we have 
received it : 


Killed in German South West Africa. 
C. R. Handfield (Transvaal). 


Killed in German East Africa. 
W. H. Malraisen (Transvaal). 


Killed in France (Delville Wood Engage- 
ment.) 
Donald Sinclair (Brother of the late 
J. R. Sinclair) (Transvaal). 


G. W. R. Minnaar (Western Pro- 
vince). 
Norman Sturgeon (Wanderers 
Cricket Club). 
Wounded in France (Delville Wood 
Engagement). 
S. J. Pegler (Transvaal and South 


Africa). 
R. N. Heeley (Transvaal). 
W. Stoll (Transvaal). 
G. Sturgeon (Wanderers 
Club). 


Cricket 


Prisoners of War in Germany (Captured 
at Delville Wood). 
C. Newberry (Transvaal and South 
Africa). 
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E. A. Budgen (Western Province). 
E. Solomon (Grigualand West, 
Member of S.A.C.A.) 
Wounded in German East Africa. 
Frank Reid (Western Province). 
A. S. France (Wanderers Cricket 
Club). 


On Active Service in France or else- 


where in Europe. 

C. D. Dixon (Transvaal and South 
Africa). 

G. A. Faulkner 
South Africa). 

E. B. Lundie (Transvaal and South 
Africa). 

R. O. Schwarz (Transvaal and South 
Africa) Military Cross. 

H. W. Taylor (Natal and South 
Africa). 

Dan Taylor, jr. (Natal and South 
Africa). 

H. W. Chapman (Natal and South 
Africa). 

P. A. H. Hands (Western Province 
and South Africa). 

J. H. Blanckenberg (Western Pro- 
vince and South Africa). 

R. H. Hands (Western Province). 

A. V. Berry (Transvaal). 

A. W. Redick ( ). 

J. B. Perring ( ). 

R. O. Saunders ( 

S. C. Brown (Late Chairman Trans- 
vaal Cricket Union); Captain 
R.F.A. 


(Transvaal and 


On Active Service in German East Africa. 


A. H. C. Cooper (Transvaal and 
South Africa). 

G. C. White (Transvaal and South 
Africa). 

T. Ward 
Africa). 


(Transvaal and South 
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Elsworthy (Transvaal). 

J. Neintjes ( ; 

V. Morkel ( ) 

H. Rutherford ( 
H. Tandy ( 
Stranger ( 
A. Thompson ( ). 

. G. Williams ( ) 
A. Morris, Lieut.-Col. in charge 

of Cape Coloured Corps (Member of 

the Transvaal Cricket Board). 

I. D. Difford, Army Service Corps 
(Secretary S.A.C.A. until October 
1913). 

F. W. Grey, Army Pay 

(Umpire South Africa). 


NER 


Corps 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE ImmMortTAL GAME: And the part 
played in it by H.M.S, Cornwallis. By 
A. T Stewart acting-commander, R.N. 
and Rev. C. F. Peshall, Chaplain, R.N. 
Publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., 
4, 5, 6, Soho Square. Price 6/- net. 


Russia In REvotution. Being the ex- 
periences of an Englishman in Petro- 
grad during the upheaval. By Hinton 
Jones. Published by Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd., Arundel Place, Haymarket. 
Price 5/-. 


THe Book—WuHo’s WHO 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY OF THE AVIATION 
Wor._p—Edited by W. L. Wade, 1917. 
Longmans Green. Price 3/6. 


THe House or Lyme. By The Lady 
Newton. Published by William Heine- 
man, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. Price 
21/-. 


Royvat Matt STEAM PAcKkET Co. CALEN- 
DER: 1917-1918. 
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Correspondence. 


ARUSHA via MOMBASSA, 
G.E.A. 
May 2oth, 1917. 
[Some ALtcar Memories. | 


Sir,—I had the luck to get a February 
number of the Badminton, and_ read 
with great interest the article ‘‘ Some 
Altcar Memories’’ in which my _ late 
father is mentioned. One small mistake 
you make, which pardon me for correcting, 
the name should be ‘‘ JosEpH TRE- 
vor ”’ not ‘‘ Joun,’’ I point this out 
for I think my poor ‘‘ old Guvnor ’’ liked 
to be known as ‘‘ TREVOR ’’ more 
than anything, unless it was ‘‘ SQUIRE 
TREVOR ”’ but this is but a small matter. 
I too remember many delightful little 
‘Coursing Incidents ’’ and one which 
will bear repeating is in connection with 
the Guvnor’s most famous greyhound, 
‘* Warwickshire Lass ’’ who was the only 
greyhound to beat the famous Master 
McGrath in the ‘‘ ‘Waterloo Cup’’ of 
1870. My father told me the tale of the 
course when I was home on leave in 1903. 
After the course Master McGrath fell into 
a deep dyke (probably with his kill) and 
the Guvnor, “ first up,’’ seeing he was 
likely to drown, held him up above water 
until assistance came, neglecting his own 
bitch who was also in the water, until 
Lord Lurgan’s dog was in safety; not a 
bad sporting effort I think you will agree. 

Warwickshire Lass was a really great 
bitch, but nervous; still she produced some 
good litters, one especially I call to mind, 
viz:—Truthful, who won either a 
Waterloo Plate or Purse; Thought- 
ful, Templar, Tempest and Trappist, the 
last after his coursing days were over win- 
ning several championships on the show 
bench, mostly at the ‘‘ National Show,’’ 
Birmingham, and yet it was never dis- 
covered by the judges that he had a broken 
rib. I went to a day’s meeting at Drake- 
low Meadows, Tamworth, with the above 
named litter (in my early youth), and what 
a day it was! We won three small stakes 
and divided the fourth, and as it was only 
some seven miles from Lichfield, the 
Guvnor ran the dogs both to and from the 


meeting behind the carriage. On the way 
Templar (a vicious brute), got hold of a cat 
(poor cat), and on returning we found the 
toll bar at Fazeley barred and a mob of 
very irate women armed with sticks, 
brooms and such-like weapons, and we 
were ‘ bailed up’ for the sum of ten shil- 
lings, the value of the cat, but who could 
refuse to pay so reasonable a sum after 
such a day? the Guvnor doubled the 
amount asked for and ‘‘ Joe Trevor ’’ was 
more popular than ever in Fazeley. 

'Warwickshire Lass only won one small 
stake as far as I have any recollection after 
her appearance at Altcar, and I gave the 
cup for this to the present Earl of Cado- 
gan to put with the records of the famous 
Master McGrath, as being won by his only 
conqueror, I having been a ‘ subaltern ’ 
under the Earl when he was ‘“‘ Captain 
Gerry Cadogan ’’ in the Boer War days. 

Please forgive me if I am uninteresting, 
but it was like a bit of the old days, when 
I knew such coursers as James Hedley, 
R. A. Brice, A. A. Stewart, Tom Wilkin- 
son, (the best ‘ slipper’ that ever was) 
Messrs. Fawcett, 'W. H. Smith, E. Dent, 
Louis Hall, R. H. Fry, Joe Capp and 
many others of the same day. 

I wonder if it will ever be my luck to 
come back to the ‘‘ home land ’’ and have 
a probable ‘‘ cup winner,’’—who knows? 
But at the present I am doing my “ bit’’ 
and although I was a ’7o bird, I can 
still do a little ‘ soldiering’ and lead a 
troop of the ‘‘ 4th S.A. Horse ”’ with Van 
Deventer out there. 

With the best of good wishes, believe 
me, 

Yours very truly, 
WILLET TREVOR. 


[Mr. Trevor’s letter is welcomed; we 
gladly give prominence to it and thank 


him for his exceedingly interesting ad- - 


dition to coursing history. He will 
pardon a slight correction for it was his 
father’s bitch, Lady Lyons, which 
created so great a sensation in 1870 by 
beating Master McGrath. Truthful, by 
the way, never won at Altcar: she ran 
up to Mr. R. M. Douglas’s Debonnaire 
for the Waterloo Plate of 1880.—Ep. ] 
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A careful calculation is made to show 
that the value of the bloodstock in the 
United Kingdom is as follows :— 


42,239,699 
499,450 

I ,000,000 
2,027,500 
560,000 

10, 500 


Brood mares 

Foals 

Yearliigs 

Horses in Training 
Steeplechasers & hurdlers 
Stallions 


47,0375149 


The Bloodstock Breeders’ Review is 
responsible for these figures and the foun- 
dation on which they are based is ex- 
plained. Thus it may look odd that the 
value of the brood mares, amounting to 
not far short of two and a quarter millions 
of pounds, should end with a nine when 
an additional sovereign would have made 
up around sum. The compiler has taken 
the average price paid for mares sold 
under the hammer in 1913, the last year 
when money was normal, and the other 
totals were reached on similar principles. 


There was a terrific fight at the Bash- 
ford Manor Farm, near _ Louisville, 
between the stallions Free Lance and 
Ralph, owned by Mr. G. J. Long. 
Through the negligence of their attend- 
ants the two horses were able to get at 
each other, and a fierce battle at once 
began. Free Lance had three of his ribs 
broken by kicks and his lungs were 
pierced. He died the following morning. 
Ralph was also badly knocked about but 
his injuries did not prove fatal. Free 


++ 


Lance, by Alvescot, was a smart per- 
former on the Turf, the Latonia Derby 
being one of the many races he won in 
1912. The first of his get are racing as 
two-year-olds this season. 


It is sad to think of the number of 
birds that are slaughtered for misdeeds 
wrongfully attributed to them when on 
the contrary they should be carefully pre- 
served and encouraged for the sake of the 
good that they accomplish. A corres- 
pondent of a newspaper lately wrote of 
the damage inflicted on his fruit trees by 
‘blackbirds and thrushes.’ Evidently he 
imagined that what the blackbird did the 
thrush must necessarily do likewise. As 
a matter of fact, as readers may be 
aware, the thrush has very little inclina- 
tion to touch fruit, unless starving. 
Slugs and snails are the object of his 
quest in the garden. 


Among horses who have lately been 
shipped to Australia are two bred at 
Sandringham by His Majesty, Sir 
Dighton and Lucknow. Both have 
proved somewhat disappointing though 
the former, the only son of Bayardo that 
has been sent to the Colony, has won 
races, and the other at least showed good 
promise. The same consignment included 
Magpie, beaten only by a head for the 
Two Thousand Guineas by her stable com- 
panion Gay Crusader, and Coq d’Or who 
as a gelding is of less account. 


"Os 


Game is such an important article ot 
food that the restrictions placed upon the 
sale of shot gun cartridges are to be 
regretted, though at the same time if 
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those restrictions are really necessarv for 
the adequate conduct of the war they will 
be cheerfully accepted. The question 
seems to have arisen as to whether the 
use of cartridges which shooting men may 
chance to have left over in store is for- 
bidden? The order does not say so. It 
runs: ‘No licences will be issued to pur- 
chase shot gun ammunition either for 
shooting of game for sporting purposes 
or for the destruction of vermin in order 
to preserve game,’ but nevertheless it is 
intimated that County War Committees 
in England and ‘Wales, Boards of Agri- 
culture in Scotland, may make exceptions 
in certain cases. 


Bearing on the above Viscount Har- 
court, in commenting in the House of 
Lords on the value of partridges for food 
calculated that the 20,000 partridges 
which could be killed with a ton of shot 
would realise 15,000 lbs. of meat, equal 
to 40,000 daily rations, which, at 1/6d. 
a pound, would be worth £1,150, as 
compared with £42, the cost of a ton of 
lead. 


Colonel Henry T. Allen, who com- 
manded the Second Cavalry Brigade 
during the last year’s expedition of the 
United States Army in the northern por- 
tion of Mexico, reports as follows con- 
cerning the merits of the thoroughbred 
as a campaigner : 


‘My three horses are 


registered 
thoroughbreds and all have raced—Bel- 
gian by Mazagan, Mary Ann by Filigram 


and Helios by Star Shoot. The last- 
named won the Breeders’ Futurity, Cin- 
cinnati Plate, and nine other races the 
same year. My command was composed 
of picked men and picked horses and 
made some of the most trying marches 
in the southerly stretches of the campaign. 
From start to finish neither my orderly 
nor myself ever mounted any other horse 
but one of these. Due to an accident 
one of these horses was laid up and tem- 
porarily left behind. That gave only two 
for both the orderly and myself during the 
hardest part of the campaign, when the 
marches were long and the forage pitiably 
short.’ 
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A reporter’s blunder made at a recent 
ecclesiastical meeting is quaint enough to 
be worthy of record. A speaker warned 
his hearers ‘not to speak to the helmsman 
when entering the rapids.’ This was 
ingeniously transformed into the caution 
‘not to speak to the huntsman while he 
is hunting the rabbits.’ 


It is to be hoped that few agriculturists 
are sufficiently dense as to regard the owl 
as anything but the farmers’ friend. 
Out of a barn owl’s tree at Keswick, 
in Norfolk, were taken lately 114 pellets 
containing the skulls of 19 small rats, 
126 long and short-tailed field mice, 60 
shrews, three small birds (greenfinches) 
but no game. 


A well attended private meeting of 
Masters of Foxhounds Association was 
held last month in the subscription rooms, 
Knightsbridge, by permission of Messrs. 
Tattersall. The future of hunting was 
discussed at length, and satisfaction was 
expressed with the statement that, as the 
result of correspondence with the Food 
Controller, the Secretary (Mr. Rook 
Rawlance) was authorised to say that 
on application to him licences would be 
granted to Masters under which they 
would be able to obtain food for hounds. 
In such circumstances hunting could be 
carried on, though packs had been re- 
duced, and the number of meets would 
of necessity be curtailed. 

At a meeting of some 200 dog-owners 
held at Sheffield it was stated by Mr. W. 
Cecil Haywood, secretary of the Dog- 
Owners’ Defence Fund that the pedigree 
dogs of the country were estimated as 
being worth £37,000,000 and _ that 
£2,000,000 worth were exported annually 
on an average. The figures are surpris- 
ingly large, but it may be assumed that 
they would not have been quoted by an 
expert to such a well-informed assembly 
without adequate foundation. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has more than 


once been sought out by persons desirous 
of consulting him about thefts. To one 
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such woman Sir Arthur good-naturedly 
said, ‘my detective powers are quite at 
your service.’ 

‘Frequent and mysterious thefts,’ said 
the woman, ‘ have been occurring at my 
house. There disappeared last week a 
motor horn, a broom, a box of golf balls, 
a left riding boot, a dictionary, and half a 
dozen tin plates.’ 

‘The case is perfectly clear,’ said Sir 
Arthur; ‘you keep a goat.’ 


Race meetings elsewhere than at New- 
market are to take place at Manchester, 
August 4—6 and November 17; at Stock- 
ton, August 24—25 and October 22; at 
Windsor, August 11 and September 22; 
and at Brighton, September 8 and 
November 3. The choice of these courses 
has been naturally governed by the fact 
that they were free, whereas several others 
which would have been particularly popu- 
lar situations are occupied with different 
descriptions of war work. 


Periodically discussion and_ corres- 
pondence break out on the subject of 
systems, the word conveying to a multi- 
tude of people some method of endeavour- 
ing to win at roulette or on the race- 
course by systematic investment. We 
invariably hear or read, whenever this 
matter is discussed, of some lucky person 
who has been making money by a system, 
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and has convinced himself that he has dis- 
covered the road to fortune. It does not 
seem to this discoverer that his success 
has been a matter of luck, and is liable at 
any moment to break down, as had the 
luck been against him it might have done 
long before. 


Sooner or later a persistent player at 
roulette is certain to lose. A great many 
systems have indeed been devised which 
may possibly yield good returns for a 
period. There is a fatal flaw in every one 
of these though it may be a long time 
before it comes to the surface—or it may 
come at once. This is for the reason 


that the bank has an infallible advantage 
over the player and it is bound to tell in 
the long run, though the duration of the 
‘long run’ cannot be guessed. 


As for racing systems, one drawback 
to them, if they were discoverable, would 
be that they have no connection with 
sport. For the rest, bookmakers are 
anxious to find players with systems, a 
fact the significance of which need not 
be explained. Those which look infallible 
in theory do not work out in practice. 
This is especially the case on the race- 
course, where a backer of horses may find 
it impossible to obtain the bets he re- 
quires, and will often fail to get the odds 
upon which he calculates, that is to have 
taken a shorter price than that returned. 
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Confessions of a Subaltern: 
“SHOTOVER’S DERBY” 


BY 


LT was the middle of a very hot 
drill season, also of the 
gay summer months when London was 
tull of attractions, so the British Sub- 
altern, what with soldiering and town, 
led a pretty strenuous life and person- 
ally 1 was one of those who felt sure 
that ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,”’ so the following was 
frequently the programme. 

Reveillé at 5 a.m., a scorching field 
day in the Long Valley or on the Fox 
Hills, then back hot and dusty at 
about one o’clock to hurriedly lunch 
and catch the 1.42 to London. 

A lightning change into tall hat and 
black coat, for in those days such was 
de régle in London, even to a well- 
arranged button hole,’ which was 
certainly a finishing touch to a smart 
get-up, after which few of the fleeting 
hours were wasted, for as often as not 
it was a case of the midnight train 
back, not many hours too soon for 
another military operation; in fact, 
I have a horrible nightmare of once 
returning just in time to join my 
company as it marched off; but in 
those times ‘‘ The hardest day was 
never too hard, nor the longest day 
too long.”’ 

It was the eve of Derby Day, wisely 
recognised at Aldershot as a general 
holiday, and Orderly Room, Com- 
manding Officer’s Parade, and my 
various military duties were all over 
by lunch time. 

Why not join my great pal, Med- 


hurst and, slightly anticipating next 
day’s holiday, accompany him to 
town? Now Medhurst’s name was 
duly inscribed and safely initialled by 
the C.O. in that much sought after 
volume, the Leave Book, but I, alas, 
dare not approach it, having been in- 
formed by the rather austere Adjutant 
that my well-known signature had 
appeared in it much too frequently of 
late. After all, said 1, easing my con- 
science, | was for no duty that after- 
noon, there was no chance of being 
wanted unless an enemy landed or a 
fire broke out in barracks during the 
night. 

Why not chance it, especially as 
Medhurst was arranging a cheery and 
most attractive dinner? I did—and 
shortly a couple of joyous, very sun- 
burnt subalterns might have been seen 
in a hansom cab, suit cases on top, 
dashing through the Aldershot streets 
en route to the station. Now, though 
safely away and London reached, I 
did not feel altogether comfortable 
for if not actually ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the 
Regimental Authorities, was cer- 
tainly ‘‘under suspicion ’’ owing to 
many and various escapades, so before 
starting, white-waistcoated and gar- 
denia’d for our evening out, word was 
left with the hall porter at the Club 
that if any telegram or message came 
for me it was at once to be sent to the 
Café Royale, where I could be found 
dining. With that, I banished dull 
care and hoped for the best. Eight 
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p-m.: Dinner; the clear turtle, was 
the most succulent, the truite-aux- 
truffles a dream, the company charm- 
ing, all was couleur-de-rose (especi- 
ally the ladies) and things were going 
on as merry as marriage bells, when 
suddenly to my horror, the burly form 
of the Club commissionaire was seen 
approaching, telegram in hand. My 
heart sank, as, amid exclamations of 
dismay from our guests I opened and 
read it out. 

“From the Adjutant, Highlanders, 
Aldershot: Return at once, you are 
absent without leave.”’ 

I nearly fell off my chair. Only a 
glass of the well-iced Pol Roger pulled 
me through. 

What was to be done ? 

As a rule | was a fairly well disci- 
plined young man, but this was trying 
one very high. There was plenty of 
time to catch the 9.45, or I might wait 
for an even later train. 

Dinner scarcely 


commenced. 


The menu was tempting, the company 
even more so. I glanced at the charm- 
ing ladies, especially at my temporary 
adoration, an exceedingly pretty and 


highly entertaining American. That 
did it. No, a thousand times, no. It 
was impossible. None but the brave 
deserve the fair—I must again chance 
it. 

“Thank you, no answer,’’ to the 
commissionaire, and surrounded by 
beaming countenances, I soon recov- 
ered my equanimity and laid myself 
out for a delightful evening, the best 
of dinners, followed by a box at the 
Alhambra. 

Tt was a really good “‘ evening out,”’ 
and Aldershot saw me not, no, not 
even next morning, for why should it ? 
Derby Day was a holiday and via 
Victoria, to the Derby I went. 

After arriving on the course, as luck 
would have it, almost the first person 
we ran against was our Colonel, one of 
those of long past davs. Perhaps not 
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a Von Moltke, but a kind-hearted old 
gentleman, for in those days C.O.’s 
were well over fifty, often with ‘‘ bow 
windows ” and white or bald heads. 

Medhurst chuckled, and being all 
right himself, cheered me up by ‘‘Now 
my boy, you’re in for it, he will prob- 
ably send you straight off home.” 
However, putting a bold face on it, I 
raised my very shiny hat with my best 
bow and a respectful ‘‘Good morning, 
sir.”” 

Great Scott! In return came a most 
genial smile and pleasant greeting. 
What could it mean? My companion, 
much enjoying the situation, slyly 
nudged me as we elbowed our way 
through the crowd into the paddock, 
still accompanied by our Colonel. 
Moreover, after seeing: the horses, he 
asked us if we would come and lunch. 

I was clean beat as to this unhoped- 
for affability, but played up to it with 
my very best manners; finally, having 
a chance in comparative quiet, out it 
came. 

“You know, K , you have no 
right to go away without leave, even 
if there is no work on. I cannot allow 
that kind of thing though I am sorry 
I had to fetch you back last night! ”’ 

Saints preserve us! The old man 
imagined that of course I had returned 
as ordered, but had come up that 
morning by the train with him and all 
the other Aldershot race-goers. 

This providential escape from being 
paraded in the orderly room, unpleas- 
antly spoken to and probably all leave 
stopped for a month or more, also hav- 
ing a fiver on the winner, made this a 
very pleasant day. The genial old 
Colonel has long since joined the 
great majority, and that Subaltern, 
after many vicissitudes, is now an 
elderly, respectable, married man, but 
he still smiles when he thinks of Shot- 
over’s Derby, and the days when 
** All the world was young, boys, and 
every goose a swan.”’ 
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By W. 


American Makers and Standardisation 


The British motor industry was 
greatly interested in the resumé of 
what the United States have accom- 
plished since their entry into the war, 
which was included in very brief form 
in the resumé published by the Brit- 
ish Press Bureau. Therein it was 
stated that arrangements have been 
made for the construction of 3,500 war 
aeroplanes at a cost of well over 
£100,000,000 and, further, that indus- 
trial firms in all parts of the nation 
have expressed their willingness to un- 
dertake war work, while an inventory 
of the nation’s national resources has 
been made and placed at the disposal 
of the United States and her Allies. 

Mr. Henry Ford has given very 
prompt and satisfactory proof that 
this offer to co-operate is no formal 
occurrence,for the chief engineer of the 
Ford Company was lately in Europe, 
together with a very competent staff, 
for the purpose of assisting British 
manufacturers to build the Ford motor 
tractor; and even before these engin- 
eers could cross the Atlantic, full 
specifications of the latest improved 
agri-motor were cabled over, and 
drawings and specimen parts followed 
without delay. It will be more than 
interesting to secure the opinions of 
those United States experts on our 
British factories and the methods em- 
ployed therein, for although it is not 
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to be expected that we shall in the 
near future enter into direct and equal 
competition with the enormous Ameri- 
can outputs, yet it is none the less 
true that on a smaller scale our 
methods must be more intensive in 
order that we may offer reasonable 
competition in those fields where our 
particular opportunities offer induce- 
ments to the British manufacturer. 
That, because of circumstances over 
which neither ourselves nor our visi- 
tors had any control, the original 
scheme had to be abandoned, is no 
reflection on the services freely offered 
and accepted. 


In one respect, better standardisa-_ 


tion, an all-round improvement is 
desirable, and it is satisfactory to know 
that both in Great Britain and in the 
United States competent engineers are 
working towards bringing about 
greater standardisation in the manu- 
facture of motor vehicles, motor boats, 
and aeroplanes. The war is joining 
common interests in this respect, for 
even though any manufacturer be so 
successful that he can adopt special 
sizes and measurements for his pro- 
ductions and can dictate to users as 
to the price they must pay to secure 
such special-size fittings, especially 
for replacements, any industry in 
which such a manufacturer arises must 
sooner or later pav for such a policy 
of shortsightedness, Indeed, where 
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A GATEWAY AT THE NAPIER COMPANY’S ACTON WORKS SHOWING SOME OF THE EMPLOYEES 
RETURNING AFTER THE DINNER INTERVAL. 


experience and knowledge show that 
one particular type of construction is 
undoubtedly superior for any special 
class of work, and that no patented 
construction in competition with it 
offers greater advantages, it is in the 
best interests of the industry and of 
users that such a part, together with 
its immediate components, stan- 
dardised so that it may be produced 
and sold by the manufacturer at the 
lowest possible cost, and ordered and 
fitted by the customer without need 
for special appliances. 

It has been said that this is a war 
of mechanisms rather than men, and 
if this be true and with the continu- 
ance of the war it seems hard to dis- 
pute it, it is the rapid, efficient and 
accurate production of mechanisms 
that will decide the issue of the war. 
Modern production implies inter- 
changeability of parts and standardisa- 


tion of sizes, shapes and materials. 
The Society of Automotive Engineers 


(U.S.A.)—a comprehensive title which 
includes aviation, marine engines, 
motor vehicles and tractor interests— 
has found its most important work in 
arranging for standardisation where 
it applies to any machine in which the 
internal-combustion engine is used for 
propulsion. The Committee of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers met 
at Cleveland in the early part of last 
month and, somewhat naturally, 
nearly all the work accomplished had 
a distinctly military bearing and many 
of the standards adopted by the Com- 
mittee for presentation to the Society 
as a whole for final action were either 
dictated or influenced by war. Many 
technical recommendations were made 
in which the general reader will not be 
greatly interes‘ed, but as showing the 
scope and extent of the work of this 
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society recommendation No. 2 may 
be noted: ‘‘ The marking of fuel and 
oil pipe lines; fuel lines with red 
stripes half an inch wide, painted 
around the pipes and 24 inches apart ; 
and oil lines with circular white rings 
half an inch wide and 24 inches 
apart.’” This is essentially a simple 


States military authorities have pub- 
lished specifications of two types of 
trucks for army work. The specifica- 
tions were prepared by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, were adopted 
by the Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, and orders have been placed 
for building many thousands of 


ONE OF THE NAPIER SHOPS AT THE ACTON WORKS WHEREIN ARE SHOWN THE AUTOMATIC 
TOOLS OPERATED BY WOMEN. : 


and commonsense recommendation, 
the principle of which could be applied 
to dozens of other constructions com- 
monly employed in car building. 


Army Motor Vehicles 


Possibly the one division which has 
accomplished the most important work 
for the United States in its prosecu- 
tion of the war, especially in relation 
to motor vehicles, is the Truck Stand- 
ardisation Division. The United 


these vehicles, which are of the 13 and 
3-ton types.~ This specification is of 
vital interest to British manufacturers 
of heavy vehicles, who have in the 
past enjoyed a well-won reputation as 
builders of the most trustworthy 
goods-carrying motor vehicles in the 
world. Up to 1914 American engin- 
eers could not compete with us in 
this field of development, but when 
the British factories became choked 
with Government orders and it was 
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imposible to supply private demands 
American makers were not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered, 
and very soon a stream of commer- 
cial motor vehicles, originating in 
America, began to flow into those 
markets where the need for vehicles 
was great. The American maker is 
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bers during the last year. Nearly all 
the Association’s officers and patrols 
had volunteered and were serving in 
the Forces. After the war it was con- 
fidently hoped that membership would 
be more than 100,000 and the services 
given by the Association would be 
greater even than in the years before 


THE BURFORD-CLEVELAND CATERPILLAR FARM TRACTOR WEIGHS ONLY 25 CWT. 


not slow to learn and to apply his les- 
sons, and the last two or three years 
have seen’ the construction of 
American commercial motor vehicles 
greatly improved. 


The Automobile Association 

Mr. W._ Joynson-Hicks, M.P., 
presided at the Annual Meeting of 
the A.A. and M.V. In moving that 
the report be adopted, he said that 
notwithstanding the petrol restrictions 
and other purely motoring troubles, 
the A.A.had recruited 4,000 new mem- 


the war. The roads must be repaired 
at the earliest possible opportunity and 
the taxes paid for this special need 
must not be diverted to other objects. 
The A.A. and M. V. has funds in 
hand to the amount of £145,000, and 
they had lent to the Government 
nearly ‘£80,000. The motion before 
the meeting was carried. 


Motor Manufacturers and the War 
Few dreamed of the influence which 

the internal combustion engine was to 

play in the great war of Europe, but 
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to-day those competent to judge admit 
it to be one of the most influential 
factors, on land, on sea, and in the air. 
The marvellously organised transport, 
the submarine, the submarine catcher, 
and the aeroplane, are only possible in 
their present form because of the in- 
ventive genius of our motor engineers, 


ONCE OVER ”’ 
THE SOIL TURNED 
PERFECT SEED BED 


SHOWS THE AMERICAN 
CUTTERS, ACTING ON 


and the industrial resources of our 
motor manufacturers. The tanks,”’ 
the armoured cars, not to speak of 
agricultural tractors, are all dependent 
on motors. Not till the war is ended 
will we appreciate the marvellous 
development and the stupendous out- 
put of internal combustion engines in 
this country. It was fortunate that 
Great Britain possessed within her 
own shores a large number of mo‘or 
manufacturing firms developed by 
keen competition in the world’s mar- 
kets to a high pitch of perfection. 
These and their resources were im- 
mediately switched on to war work,and 
none but those who have witnessed 


their operations can credit the perfec- 
tion and magnitude of the output now 
obtained. But by the standardisation of 
parts, the dilution of labour, and more 
especially by the perfection of organ- 
ization, an endless supply of engines 
is now at the country’s command. We 
publish here two photographs taken 


IMPLEMENT WHICH, BY MEANS OF ROTARY 
UP BY THE PLOUGH-SHARE, PRODUCES A 
IN ONE OPERATION, 


recently at the Napier Works, wherein 
we see in one the employées returning 
after the dinner hour, while in the 
other, women are to be found operat- 
ing many of the delicate processes 
of turning, boring, facing, recessing 
and screwing aero parts. All the work 
carried on at these Acton’ works is 
under Government control, and every- 
thing produced passes the severe tests 
now imposed by the various Govern- 
ment departments. Owing to the fine- 
ness of the plant, and the ability of the 
staff, however, motor manufacturers 
find no difficulty in meeting the most 
exacting requirements, and when war 
is over both the plant and the experi- 
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ence should prove of inestimable value 
in developing the more peaceful enter- 
prises which originally brought these 
firms into being. 


Arrol-Johnston, Limited, Dumfries 


We are informed by Arrol-Johnston, 
Ltd., Heathhall, Dumfries, Scotland, 
that their application for the registra- 
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tion of their. trade mark consisting of 
the words ‘ Arrol-Johnston,’’ has 
been accepted in Class 22 in respect 
of motor cars under Sub-Section 5 of 
Class 9 of the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
and they have been notified by the 
Registrar of Trade Marks that the 
mark applied for be deemed a dis- 
tinctive mark. 
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Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. ~ 
The BST POSSIBLE got out of: every negative and every 
print—every time. Nowaitine. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
64.foré Prints or Post Oards 1d. Cameras bouzhtor exchanged 


MARTIN, Southampton. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


ORDER AT ONCE—SPECIAL NUMBER 
Yachtsmen en Active Service 


GIPSIES OF THE Seas. (Illustrated with special 
photographs) by Bartimeus. 

Tue Grey Parrov. By Lieut. Gordon Maxwell 
with drawings by Lieut Donald Maxwell 
Mine Sweepinc. By Lieut. Harry Vandervell 

with drawings by Lieut. Norman Wilkinson 
A Fuci-Speep TriaL. Written and illustrated by 
Louis 
Tue Work oF THE RoyaAL NAVAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
Corrs. By Lieut. Mills with drawings by 
R. Mills, P.O., R.N.V.R 
Tue RoMANCE OF THE Snips. By the Editor 
M.I.N.A.), with special illustrations by 
Clausen, Muirhead Bone and Charles Pears 
And other special and interesting articles 


The Yachting Monthly is the premier publication 
of its kind in the world. It deals with all 
subjects connected with Yachting and the sea. 
Its price is 1/- net or 12/- per annum, post free, 
at home, or 17/6 abroad. All who are desirous 
of forwarding it to friends or relations on 
active service may do so through the Publisher, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


rue ROYAL STABLES 
‘HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
ke, ke. 


wy 

te harness will aways bok well re 


“PUREST. ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


TABLE 
Cases: 
Carriage 
Paid. 


R. M. MILLS co 


Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. 
from Jones, Chemist, 234 Bournemouth. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


ecar Examples of Sheffieid’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


COMBINATION KRIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Rustiess, Sheffield Make. 3 6 Post Free. 


ARMY TRENCH ANIVES. 
Apvroved patiern in leather sheath. 
Klade, Aluminium Koucklie Duster, 15/- 
Plated 106 


- 


THE LATEST METAL MIRROR. 


Size 53 by 3%. Bullet Proof. 

This Mirror is highly resistive to 

atmospheric action, and wil) retain « 

brilliant polish fora longer period than 

either Nickel or silver. Shefheld Made 
Price B/- Post 


17 BILLITER STREET, 
——LONDON, 


In case 
ALL-METAL FLASK. 
Cencave Serviceable Sire, for 
Made. 


Breast Pooket 
Pree, Price 6/6 Post Free. 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
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This advertisement which appeared in 1912, is Repeated to remind you 
of a Sunbeam performance that has never been equalled by any car. 


“Twas _a_ famous _ victory. 


GRAND PRIX RACE 


JUNE———1912 
(THREE LITRE CLASS) 


SUNB 


SUNB 


DISTANCE 956 Miles 
AVERAGE SPEED 65 M.P.H. 


COUPE REGULARITE 


Note.—THIS WAS A SCRATCH RACE—NOT A HANDICAP. 


“Beyond doubt, the greatest feat in the history of motor racing.""—Illustrated London News 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD.. 


Head Offices and Works: Wolverhampton Manchester Showroom: 112 Deansgate 
London and District Agents for Care: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 
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